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THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. 





BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
If I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness ; 
If l have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face ; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take, 
And stab my spirit broad awake; 
Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 
Choose thou, before that spirit die, 
A piercing pain, a killing sin, 
Aud to my dead heart run them in! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Connecticut, last Monday, a consti- 
tutional amendment was adopted limiting 
suffrage to men who are able to read any 
part of the State constitution or statutes, 
and who are also able to write. Here- 
after in Connecticut grossly illiterate men 
will be remanded to a political equality 
with women, mivors, criminals, lunatics 
and idiots. This makes six States with 
an educational qualification for suffrage, 
viz., Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, 
California, Mississippi, and Wyoming. 





—=—_-s 


Commenting on the adoption of an edu- 
cational qualification by Connecticut, the 
Boston Transcript adds: 


This is certainly not an unreasonable 
requirement, and is no more than is nec- 
essary for enlightened suffrage. It is a 
constitutional improvement, but hardly 
big enough to be called areform. That 
can be accomplished only by practically 
annihilating the ‘present out-of-date and 
always unrepublican instrument, and con- 
structing a new one that shall pay some 
regard to a representative form of gov- 
ernment. 


So long as the intelligent women of 
Connecticut are excluded, we say Amen 
to that. 





> 





In New Jersey the amendment to make 
women who are now voters in school elec- 
tions on appropriations, etc., voters also 
for school committees, was defeated 
by a vote of 75,079 against; 64,784 in its 
favor; adverse majority, 10,295. This was 
not the “overwhelming majority against 
it” claimed by the press despatches. A 
change of only 5,148 votes in an aggregate 
of 139,863 votes cast on the question 
would have carried the amendment. Next 
time it is submitted it will doubtless be 
carried. It would have been carried this 
time, if the bummers and blacklegs of the 
State had not been rallied to vote against 
the anti-gambling amendment, which was 
carried by a majority of only 612 votes. 
Of course the gambling element was prac- 
tically a unit against woman suffrage. 
The amendment restricting the governor's 
power to make recess appointments was 
adopted by a plurality of 7,000. 


-_--— 


Li Hung Chang, the prime minister to 
China, has just appointed a Chinese 
woman doctor to the women of his own 
household. This woman is Dr. Eng, the 
daughter of a mandarin, and she gradu- 
ated from an American university. Later 
on she obtained her degree of doctor of 
medicine at the Woman’s Medical College 
in Philadelphia. She is a convert to 
Christianity, but this fact did not prevent 
the great Chinaman from allowing her to 
practise her profession. Itappears that 
the ways of English-speaking women 
Pleased Li Hung Chang greatly, and the 
enlightenment of the empire may be said 
to begin by his appointment of the first 


Chinese woman doctor. ‘‘Women and sci- 
ence are potent civilizers’’ says the Bos- 
ton Daily Herald. Why not let them try 
pret cee : 
their hand at civilizing our Boston city 
| politics? They are greatly needed. 
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The political superiors of women are 
| showing their superior calmness and free- 
| dom from emotion so often that it is 
growing monotonous. The latest instance 
was in Fall River, Mass., where, in a tem- 
| pestuous meeting, the aldermen hurled 
| charges of dishonesty and lunacy at one 
another, and, “during an exciting period 
in the debate, Luby called Hathaway a 
—— —— fool.’? The aldermen would have 

been much less likely to make such a 
pevertirs of themselves in a meeting at 
| which their wives, sisters and sweet- 
hearts had been present. 





-_-- — 


Mr. Edward W. Bok is again displaying 
his talent for inconsistency in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. This time it is on the 
subject of the promise to obey in the mar- 
riage service. He says: 

The state of matrimony is not a state 
of obedience on the part of the wife... . 
Where marriage is a union of true love— 
and marriage should be naught but that— 
the question of “obey” is not thought of. 

Yet, in the same article, to the question 
whether brides must promise to obey, he 
answers fervently, ‘‘Yes, athousand times 
yes!’ He even goes so far as to intimate 
that a wedding at which the bride does 
not promise to obey is “a sin in the eyes 


of God,”’ 
SO —_—— 


This would condemn most of the mar- 
riages now contracted in the United 
States. The Roman Catholic marriage 
service does not contain the promise to 
obey. The Methodist Church struck it 
out years ago. The Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians and Universalists 
have generally discontinued it,though here 
and there a minister of antiquated ideas 
still clings to the old phrase. Even in the 
denominations that are tied to a fixed 
ritual handed down from earlier centuries, 
the promise in nine cases out of ten is 
now understood in a purely Pickwickian 
sense, and it is only a question of time 
when it will be reformed out of the prayer- 
book. Mr. Edward W. Bok may stand on 
the shore and remonstrate, but the cur- 
rent of enlightened public opinion is set- 
ting more and more strongly against him, 
and toward the truth expressed years ago 
by Charles Kingsley: 

Wherever man and wife are really happy 
together, it is by ignoring and despising, 
not by asserting, the subordination of 
woman to man, which they hold in theory. 





-_--— 


FIRST FORTNIGHTLY OF THE SEASON. 


The third annual series of the Fort- 
nightly meetings will be held on the sec- 
ond and fourth Tuesdays of the month 
from October, 1897, to May, 1898. They 
are held at 2.30 P. M., under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, in the parlors of the Association, 
3 Park Street, Boston. On each after- 
noon a lecture will be delivered, a paper 
read, or a symposium or discussion con- 
ducted, on some living topic of the time, 
or in exposition and advocacy of some 
pressing reform. The members of the 
Massachusetts W. 8. A. will be admitted 
on presentation of their membership tick- 
ets. All others will be expected to pay an 
admission fee of 15 cents at the door. 

The first Fortnightly of the season will 
be held in the parlors of the Association, 
at 3 P. M., on next Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
Miss Lucia T. Ames will lecture on ‘tA 
More Beautiful City Life,’’ and will tell 
us how the repulsive aspects of city life 
may be eliminated, and how, by the co- 
operation of good, intelligent people, our 
unsightly, corrupt and unsocial cities 
may be regenerated, and take on beauty 
and purity. Wherever Miss Ames has de- 
livered this lecture, it has been profound- 
ly appreciated. And it is earnestly hoped 
that a large audience will greet the lectur- 
er, and enjoy the beautiful picture of ur- 
ban life which she will present. 

As usual, at the close of the lecture, tea, 
cocoa and light refreshments will be 
served, and a social hour enjoyed. 
tlemen are always admitted, with or with- 
out ladies. Mary A. LIVERMORE, 

Pres. Mass. W. 8S. A. 


Gen- 








UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE SYMPOSIUM. 


Last week we publishei an ‘Educated 
Suffrage Symposium.’’ This week we 
give below arguments for Universal Suf- 
frage by William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Blatch, and Hon. Joseph 
Sheldon. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE JUSTIFIED. 





BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


I have read with interest the Educated 
Suffrage Symposium, in the WoMmaAn’s 
JOURNAL of Oct. 2, and gladly comply 
with the editors’ request to present some 
considerations adverse to the position of 
the writers. For I dissent strongly from 
their assumptions and conclusions. 

The question is one affecting govern- 
ment. Holding to the belief that the 
governed have a right to a voice regarding 
those who shall govern them, a denial of 
that right on the ground of expediency 
seems to me to strike at the foundation of 
democracy. To claim that certain acquire- 
ments, which we call educational, must 
precede the exercise of a fundamental 
right, is to mistake the means for the end, 
to stand the pyramid on its apex, to put 
the cart before the horse, to expect the 
fruit before the seed has been planted. 
Holding also, with Commenius, that 
“things that should be done must be 
learned in their doing,’ and with another 
wise man who said, ‘‘Education is not 
preparation for life; it is life,’ and with 
Lowell that “the best way of teaching a 
man how to vote is to give him a chance 
to practise,’ I protest against excluding 
the ignorant from the suffrage school. 

The talk of fitting people for the suf- 
frage by forbidding them to exercise it is 
the old talk of fitting men for freedom. 
After Macaulay’s memorable demonstra- 
tion that only freedom can properly pre- 
pare men to be free, and that to expect 
such preparation in slavery is as foolish 
as to forbid children to go into the water 
before they can swim, such reasoning 
seems obsolete and wediwval. Miss Cur- 
tis’ approval of Washington’s shallow ex- 
cuse to the actor Bernard for retaining 
his negro slave is astounding, but abso- 
lutely logical from her point of view. The 
South always held that liberty can become 
a scourge; yet where in history did 
liberty ever scourge a people as did 
slavery in our Civil War? 

For one I dissent with indignant, ve- 
hemence from the assertion that a mis- 
take was committed by the enfranchise- 
ment of the freedmen. It is a pure as- 
sumption that disfranchisement would 
have been better for them and for the 
South. I believe that the bestowal of the 
ballot upon the freshly liberated and igno- 
rant black man was the wisest and most 
far-seeing act of statesmanship that illus- 
trates the reconstruction era. To point 
to the misuse of this priceless boon as a 
reason why it should have been withheld, 
is to betray either a credulous faith in the 
immediate virtue of a ballot, or to imply 
that the civilization of the country would 
have gained by suppressing the negro’s 
vote. The latter is simply a matter of con- 
jecture, unsusceptible of proof. Against 
it we have the marvellous progress of the 
colored population of the South since the 
war, a positive and not a negative fact. 
If misuse of the ballot is a warrant for 
withholding it, it is also a warrant for its 
forfeiture. If unwise or injurious voting 
brought disfranchisement, our ygovern- 
ment to day would be an oligarchy like 
Hawaii. 

Misuse of the ballot! As well decry 
mistakes in school or in life. Mistakes 
are the most efficient teachers, inflict self- 
punishment, and are the precious lessons 
that make experience for men and nations. 
Democracy is chiefly valuable because it 
allows men to make mistakes which are 
the necessary stepping-stones to higher 
things. Government is not a machine to 
make people better, or to save them from 
the consequences of their own folly. Such 
government is in essence paternalism and 
despotism. True government is the tem- 
porary expression of the people’s progress, 
and cannot be better than the people. 
Stifling their voices cannot alter their con- 
dition; can only produce unrepresentative 
rulers and rule, the end whereof is failure. 

Leaving the general consideration of 
principles which have differentiated this 
country from all others, let us examine the 
specific safeguards our educated suffrage 
friends are urging. An educational test, 
to be effective, must be one easily applied. 
Mr. Ames attempts to suggest rules by 
which it can be determined whether an 








| 
applicant for a vote possesses a moderate 


share of political knowledge. I defy a 
lawyer or a school of experts to draw 
therefrom a distinct test that would sat- 
isfy our critics, whose solicitude springs 
from disbelief in self-government. If 
‘political knowledge”’ had been the price 
of admission to the franchise, Mr. Ames’ 
ancestors or mine would never have had 
a chance to evolve the institutions for 
whose conservation we are now contend- 
ing. No, the only practical test suggested, 
and the one chiefly dwelt upon, is that of 
reading and writing. 

My own opinion has been so clearly 
expressed by others that I desire to quote 
from two or three sources of respectability 
rather than attempt to repeat what has 
already been so well said. And I shall 
evoke expert aid. Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
the distinguished scholar and Egyp- 
tologist, declared before the British Asso- 
ciation that ‘‘our bigoted belief in reading 
and writing is not in the least justified 
when we look at the mass of mankind. 
The exquisite art and noble architecture 
at Mykenae, the undying song of Homer, 
the extensive trade of the bronze age, all 
belonged to people who never read or 
wrote, The great essentials of a valuable 
character— moderation, justice, sympathy, 
politeness, consideration, quick obser- 
vation, shrewdness, ability to plan and 
prearrange—such qualities are what 
should be evolved by any education worth 
the name.” 

To these wise words a quick echo fol- 
lowed from this side of the water, when, 
last January, before the Public Education 
Society in New York, Col, Francis Parker 
said: ‘‘*Reading,’ they say, ‘is the open 
door to all knowledge.’ It is the open 
door to perdition as well. There is noth- 
ing in the process of reading that is edu- 
cational; writing has nothing moral in 
itself, nor has arithmetic. One may write 
himself to ruin and figure himself to 
Canada.”’ 

As regards crime: ‘The prison statistics 
do not indicate that ignorance of reading 
and writing is responsible for its crim- 
inals. Of the 623 convicts received at the 
Pennsylvania penitentiary last year, 492 
had attended the public school, and 38 
had attended private schools. Only 91, 
or 15 per cent., were illiterates, while 
four-fifths of the whole had enjoyed at 
least some of the advantages of the public 
educational system. 

As regards politics: The last presi- 
dential campaign presented many object 
lessons, The crucial silver question was 
at issue, and it was easy to assume that 
the ignorant classes would fall ready 
victims to financial fallacies. But here 
is the testimony of a silver advocate, 
Hon. Edwin Taylor, of the Kansas Senate, 
concerning the ignorant vote of that 
State: 

Nine-tenths of our large colored popu- 
lation, 46 per cent. of which in 1890, as 
shown by the census, was illiterate, voted 
for McKinley; and the Italians, Poles, 
Hungarians, Armenians, and Russians, 
who neither know our language, nor 
understand our institutions, are over- 
whelmingly Republican. 

In conclusion, I look upon this move- 
ment among woman suffragists to accept 
the educational test for women, knowing 
full well that ignorant men cannot be 
disfranchised, as a weak concession to 
anti-suffragists who make the educational 
test a pretext, and who, if that test were 
imposed to-morrow, would abate no jot of 
their hostility to women’s voting. They do 
not believe in democracy, and the ready ac- 
ceptance by so many of our friends of their 
insincere objections to increasing the 
ignorant vote, helps the cause of woman 
none, and hinders men who need the 
schooling of the ballot. A disfranchised 
body of men or women in a republic, 
whether because of race, creed or sex, 
is a menace to self-government, generating 
the same danger that attends the sup- 
pression of free speech. Explosions fol- 
low suppression, but in the largest liberty 
safety lies. Wa. LLoyp GARRISON. 

Boston, Oct. 3, 1897 





EDUCATED SUFFRAGE A FETICH. 





BY MRS. HARRIET STANTON BLATCH. 





In av open letter to Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Blatch says: 

‘‘My Honored Mother: As you represent 
a growing body of opinion in America, 
and have addressed the wide constituency 
of the JourRNAL, I beg leave to express 
my thoughts in an equally public way. 

People are ever raising to themselves 

‘Continued on Fourth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JuL1A Warp Howe has received 
a legacy of $200 from her sister, the 
mother of F. Marion Crawford, who died 
recently in Rome. 


LaDy HENRY SOMERSET will not be 
able to attend the conventions of the 
World and National W. C. T. U. at Toronto 
and Buffalo. She has been seriously ill, 
and her physician forbids the voyage. 


Mrs. CornDELIA A. QuimBy, formerly 
of Augusta, Me., and well known as joint 
editor, with her late husband, for many 
years of the Gospel Banner, is president 
of the Womap’s National Missionary Soci- 
ety of the U aiversalist church. 


Miss Susie J. Brayton, of Easton, 
N. Y., is the first woman to enter the New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
She is an enthusiastic lover of animals, 
and understands a horse thoroughly. She 
has not undertaken the study as a fancy, 
but intends to fit herself to make practical 
use of her knowledge. 


Miss FLORENCE M. SPEEL has assumed 
the entire business of her father, the late 
Captain Frederick Speel, at 26 South Sec- 
ond Street, Philadelphia. Miss Speel has 
been for several years the active manager 
of Captain Speel’s large business of man- 
ufacturing and selling fishing tackle. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON has just made a 
trip to Sweden, her native country, where 
she visited the exposition at Stockholm. 
Her visit was a constant succession of 
proofs of public admiration, and crowds 
of people waited in the street for her to 
pass. She sang only once, at Upsala, the 
old university city, where the students 
came to serenade her. 


Mrs. KAykr, who has just died near 
Leeds, England, invented the metal boxes 
in which fares are still deposited by pas- 
sengers on omnibuses and horse-cars in 
Great Britain and her provinces. Before 
them turnstiles were used in entering 
cars, and Mrs. Kaye, being inconvenienced 
by them, set her wits to work and devised 
the box. 


Mrs. NELSON V. Tirus is regent of 
the Adams chapter of the Daughters of 
the Revolution, of Quincy, Mass. They 
will have a housewarming in October, 
upon the completion of the restoration of 
the birthplace of President John Adams, 
which is now proceeding under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Titus. There has been doubt 
as to which was the older of the two 
Adams houses, one of them bearing the 
date of 1716; this is now settled by the 
discovery the other day by the workmen 
of an old brick under a doorsill, bearing 
the date of 1687. 


Miss ELIZABETH MITCHELL FESSENDEN, 
daughter of Mrs. S.S. Fessenden, has gone 
to teach in the largest private school in 
Detroit. The principal, Miss Leggett, 
is a graduate of Vassar, and a devoted 
admirer of Prof. Maria Mitchell, a cousin 
of Miss Fessenden’s mother. Miss Fessen- 
den will have the department of gymnas- 
tics in the school in connection with 
physiology and hygiene. Miss Fessenden 
contributed an article entitled ‘‘A Profes- 
sion for Young Women,” to the Union 
Signal of Sept. 9, in which the story of 
Miss Allen's gymnasium in this city was 
beautifully told, and the outlook and 
opportunity for success along similar lines 
was commended to the consideration of 
young women. 


Mrs. L, A. STARKWEATHER made one 
of the neatest and best speeches at the 
convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, held recently in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Mrs, Starkweather, a gen- 
eral agent of the woman’s department of 
the Mutual of New York, accompanied by 
Miss T. C. Wadsworth, Miss N. D. Kim- 
berlin and Miss Gertrude Hall, all agents 
for the same company, attended the meet- 
ings, but they did not receive official rec- 
ognition until the last morning, when a 
facetious member moved that ‘the lady 
insurance agents present’’ be invited to 
take seats upon the platform, as honored 
guests. The women were thereupon 
escorted to the platform, and Mrs. Stark- 
weather was asked to address the conven- 
tion. This she did in an eloquent, able 
and entertaining manner, convincing all 
present that she was as thoroughly in- 
formed upon the work as any man there. 
She reviewed women’s work in life insur- 
ance, and sat down amid enthusiastic 
applause. Mrs. Starkweather was then 
tendered a rising vote of thanks ‘‘for her 
eloquent and inspiring remarks.” 
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THE ATTITUDE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
TOWARDS WOMEN IN THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION. 


BY FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH. 
A few years ago it was my privilege to 
present to the American public, through 
the columns of the Italian journal L’Eco 


d’ Italia, of New York, the attitude of the. 


Italian Government towards women desir- 
ing to enter the legal profession. 

That summarization of an Italian work 
called “‘La Donna e I’ Avvocatura,” by 
Avvocato Sautoni-de-Sio, awakened suf- 
ficient interest to cause me to make still 
further investigation of the position taken 
by foreign governments towards the 
feminine law student. The result of such 
investigation was incorporated in an essay 
on the “Educational Status of Women in 
Different Countries,” which was published 
in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1894-95, page 893-976, from 
which many facts are gleaned. Added 
thereto is information to date of 1897. 

A general statement may here be made 
that while the liberal careers abroad are 
open to women, the profession of advocate 
is generally closed to them. 

According to M. Louis Frank in ‘Essai 
sur la condition politique de la femme,” 
Roman law forbade woman to act in a 
court of justice for the benefit of others, 
although it is stated that she might do so 
for her own benefit. The law, as ac- 
credited to Justinian, forbade the woman 
to hold office, to be a judge, or in any 
way to qualify herself for any so-called 
virile position—neither women nor slaves 
could fill ‘‘des offices viriies.”’ 

When in Italy and Belgium efforts were 
made by the “ewigweibliche” to enter the 
legal profession, the refusals were based 
upon Roman law. Canonical laws reiter- 
ated the same objections, and the common 
laws dwelt upon the incapacity of woman 
to fulfil the functions of an advocate. 
Philippe de Beaumanoir lays stress upon 
the old Roman laws against women as 
advocates, while Monsieur Boutellier cites, 
as incapacitated from such _ position, 
‘minors, deaf, blind, ecclesiastics, ser- 
geants, and women.” 

An ordinance of Feb. 13, 1327, in France, 
invested the advocate with similar powers 
to those of judge and procurator, but did 
not authorize women to hold such posi- 
tion, women not being admitted to plead 
in any jurisdiction. According to ‘‘Les 
arréts notables des différents tribuneaux 
de Royaume,” the president of the council 
at Metz affirmed, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that the women of France were 
capable of being admitted to plead; and 
under the old régime in 1807, there were 
women who insisted upon that right. 
European law courts have invariably re- 
fused opportunities to women to act as 
advocates, and have based that refusal 
upon Roman and Canonical laws, their 
bases of refusal leading to citations from 
Gaius, Tertullian, St. Jerome and others. 
The few women in Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Italy, Belgium and Switzerland, 
who have fitted themselves for the position 
of lawyer, have found innumerable obsta- 
cles in their path. Whenever they re- 
quested official sanction to fill public 
positions, as an outcome of their studies, 
with rare exceptions, a refusal has been 
the general result. Yet in our own glori- 
ous country there are said to be thirty- 
seven States admitting women to the bar, 
and the privilege of pleading before the 
United States Supreme Court is accorded 
them. 

Women lawyers of this country are 
claiming the right ‘‘to practise before all 
courts, State and national, the same as 
male lawyers,” and when the existing 
statutes forbid, they appeal to the Legisla- 
ture, but the position of women in the 
legal profession is hardly recognizable in 
other countries as yet, and it is said that 
Hawaii is the only country outside of the 
United States where women can practise 
law. Later advices indicate that other 
countries are yielding to woman’s request 
for such opportunity. Be this a fact or 
not, it is well known that women have 
been permitted to study in legal faculties 
of the universities in several countries, 
and only when she has desired to enter 
the arena with men has a woman found 
herself debarred by laws, regulations, and 
edicts, then or previously promulgated. 

In 1889 a lady graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan established herself as a 
lawyer in the Sandwich Islands, entering 
her father’s law office in Hawaii. This 
lady, Miss Hitchcock, has also acted as 
sheriff ad interim. 

In Russia, in 1875, a woman requested 
permission to be a ‘femme avocat,” and 
in rural communities she has the rights of 
a ‘“feme sole,” to use the Anglo-N- rman 
term. An imperial ukase of Jan. 7, 1876, 
forbade women to enter upon that profes- 
sion (interdisant aux femmes l’acces de la 
fonction d’avocat,) so the law is worded. 
A similar attitude was adopted between 
1886 and 1889 by Italy, Switzerland, Den- 
mark and Belgium toward women who 
desired to enter upon the law, i. e., by deci- 





sion of Tribunal of the Second Ward of 
Zurich, Nov. 24, 1886; Federal Tribunal 
of Switzerland, Jan. 29, 1887; court at 
Turin, Nov. 14, 1883; court of cassation 
(Turin), May 8, 1884; Supreme Court of 
Denmark, Oct. 9, 1888; court of Brussels, 
Dec. 12, 1888; Belgian court of cassation, 
Nov. 11, 1889. 

In Italy it seemed to be forgotten that 
in centuries past there were famous 
women professors in the universities, of 
whom some were noted for the juridical 
tendency of their minds. According to 
‘La Donna el’ Avvocatura’’ of Santoni- 
de-Sio, arguments innumerable were pre- 
sented at Turin when the Signorina Lidia 
Poét, after finishing her legal studies, in 
1881, claimed a place in the legal frater- 
nity, but these arguments were of no 
avail, for it was stated by the Procurator- 
General that all the laws of the country 
were against her entrance into the legal 
profession, and moreover, woman's atti- 
tude towards life was not reconcilable with 
a lawyer’s profession, and that by enter- 
ing upon upon such a career she would 
lose the poetic fascination and feminine 
grace which so essentially belong to her. 

In Belgium, in 1888, Mlle. Marie Papelin, 
who had followed the legal course of one 
of the Belgian universities, essayed to 
break down the barriers against women 
lawyers, but was unsuccessful at that 
time. The court at Brussels decided that 
women had neither ‘‘the leisure, force, 
nor aptitude necessary for the struggle 
and fatigue of the legal profession,’’ says 
Louis Frank in ‘*L’ Essai sur la condition 
politique de la femme,”’ but it may be 
stated that in 1892, two young ladies ob- 
tained minor employment in connection 
with the law courts in Antwerp. 

France has but few law students as yet 
in the faculty of law, or rather te facul- 
ties, for while there is only one University 
of France (having the degree - giving 
power), there are ‘‘faculties’”’ in Paris and 
in fifteen other centres. Seven years ago 
a Roumanian lady, desiring to practise 
law in her own country, took the doctor's 
degree in Paris. A French lady obtained 
the same degree, and now teaches the 
elements of civil law in secondary schools 
for girls in Paris. It is stated that there 
are only six women graduates in law in 
France, 

As is stated by M. Ostrogorskiin ‘La 
femme au point de vue du droit public: 
In Denmark, by royal decree of May 
12, 1882, women were allowed to present 
themselves for certain juridical examina- 
tions, but they were given to understand 
that they could not enter the legal pro- 
fession. 

In Finland, at the University of Hel- 
singfors, there were three women follow- 
ing the course in law in the year 1893, 
and in 1894 there were five women law 
students. In Sweden there are several 
examinations connected with the faculty 
of jurisprudence. The one for ‘candi- 
datus juris utriusque” is the most com- 
monly taken. It reguires five years of 
hard study, and has been passed by one 
lady, Frl. Escha-Eschelssohn, whose thesis, 
‘Ueber den Begriff-Geschenk nach Sch we- 
dischen Recht.’’ won for her, in 1896, the 
“Doctor juris’? at Upsala University. She 
is the first woman lawyer in Sweden, and 
it is said that she has just been appointed 
professor of civil law at Upsala Univer- 
sity. 

In Switzerland the position taken by 
Dr. Emily Kempin, as a “privat-docent”’ 
in the faculty of law of the University of 
Zurich, has been considered a great step 
in advance, and her request was carried 
to the Federal Council. Her first course 
of lectures, commencing in March, 1892, 
was largely attended. I am informed 
that later she established herself in Berlin 
as an exponent of the laws of the United 
States. ‘Neue Bahnen,”’ Organ of the 
General German Teachers’ Association, 
reports, on Aug. 15, 1897, that Frl. Anita 
Augspurg has just passed her examina- 
tion for Doctor juris, and Dr. Mackinroth, 
another German lady, is also a Doctor 
Juris from a Swiss university. 

In the University of Berne a young 
woman from Odessa carried off a prize 
in competition with her fellow-students 
of the legal faculty, and it was won by a 
dissertation of real merit. 

In the Eastern countries a step in ad- 
vance has been taken, as may be observed 
by the following statements: ‘The first 
and only lady lawyer of India is Miss 
Sorabji, a clever Parsee. She was induced 
to study law by her desire to help her 
countrywomen, who are forbidden by 
religion and custom to receive legal advice 
from men. The young woman won aca- 
demic honors in India, and afterward 
went to England and studied at Oxford, 
from whence she has the degree of B. C. 
L., where she was successful in her work 
and became a protégé of the late Master 
of Balliol. She has already practised in 
native and British courts, and when 
entrusted with the defence in a murder 
trial at Poona, at which she obtained the 
acquittal of her client, she was cungratu- 
lated on her “forensic ability.” 





Mme. Tel Seno, a Japanese lawyer, is 
said to the only feminine member of the 
bar in the land of the Mikado. She was 
educated in America. In addition to 
actively following the duties of her pro- 
fession, she takes a great and practical 
interest in the welfare of her sex, and has 
founded a training school for women. 

In regard to the attitude of Great Britain 
towards the legal profession for women, 
it is stated that in England the professions 
are not open to women except in the case 
of medicine. The profession of law is in 
two branches; persons practising in the 
higher law courts are barristers, and those 
who prepare documents, advise clients, 
and conduct business in less important 
cases in police courts, etc., are solicitors. 
To enable women to become barristers 
they must be allowed to enter the terms 
of court as students, and this depends 
entirely on the will of the leading mem- 
bers of the profession. To enable them 
to become solicitors, an act of Par- 
liament would be necessary. Two women 
have been for some years practising con- 
veyancing, but without legal qualification. 
They have drawn up wills and simple 
agreements, which under the English 
law may be prepared by persons not quali- 
fied as barristers or solicitors. Other 
conveyancing, such as drafting deeds, 
they have done for qualified practitioners, 
who have used the work in accordance 
with the maxim, “Qui facit per alium, 
facit per se.’’ 

In Canada, a Miss Clara Brett Martin, 
six years ago, after taking her A. B. 
degree, requested the privilege of being 
admitted to the Ontario bar. Nine months 
were given by the learned members to a 
consideration of her request, and then 
they vetoed it, as the regulations did not 
permit of such privilege being accorded 
to a woman. By constant work among 
members of Parliament she succeeded, in 
1892, in carrying a bill through, which 
permitted the admission of women to the 
bar, and to practise ‘‘as solicitors only,” 
but they could not plead before a judge 
in high or county courts. Full barrister- 
ship being desired, Miss Martin continued 
her labors with those influential in the 
cause, and at last, on February 2, 1897, 
she was admitted to the Ontario bar. She 
is said to be the first lady to select this 
profession in Canada. Her purpose is to 
make a special study of law as it relates 
to woman, her individual responsibility, 
her estates, her children, her citizenship. 

This subject is one of interest all over 
the civilized world, but our purpose at 
present is simply to present a few facts 
pertaining to conditions in the most im- 
portant foreign countries. As is stated 
by M. Paul Janet, in ‘*L’Education des 
Femmes,”’ the construction of the edifice 
has only just commenced. Experience 
alone will indicate the outcome of the 
instruction given. All progress has been 
attained by struggling against prejudice. 
In the Middle Ages the cultivation of the 
sciences was first considered to be sorcery; 
learning was only supposed to be for the 
priests; ateach step there was opposition— 
a struggle—but at last victory. So will 
it be in regard to the education of woman 
in whatever field she may enter. The 
freedom of choice is hers; knowledge is 
necessarily acquired without regard to 
sex; freedom of action and thought is the 
foundation of dignity and morality. 





COLLEGE WOMEN. 





The General Association of Collegiate 
Alumne will meet in Detroit, Mich., Oct. 
28-30. 

Miss Winifred Gray, a graduate of 
Northwestern University, has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of elocution in the 
University of Virginia. She is the daugh- 
ter of Albert Gray, of Rockford, Ill. Miss 
Gray entered Northwestern in 1892 as a 
candidate for the degree of bachelor of 
letters, graduating in June, 1896, both 
from the College of Liberal Arts and the 
School of Oratory. She was popular as a 
society leader in Evanston, and as a mem- 
ber of the Kappa Kappa Gamma she was 
the chosen delegate to the national con- 
vention of that sorority at Madison two 
years ago. 

At the Y. W. C. A., Eighteenth and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia, every depart- 
ment is run by women except the furnace 
room. Miss Clara Meyer, with an assist- 
ant, runs the elevators. Miss Meyer is a 
bright young woman, who is proud of her 
place. 

Miss Elizabeth de Neyo, of Wellesley, is 
likely to be the first woman to secure a 
degree from the University of Berlin. 
She has been taking a course in the his- 
tory of art, under Professor Frye, and has 
made some original investigations of great 
value in that line of research. This has 
commanded the respect and admiration of 
the art critics and artists as well as the 
University faculties. Her reports have 
been published by the Government, and 
are accepted as standard authority. For 
this reason it is believed that when she 
makes an application next year for an 





examination for a degree it will be 
granted, and there is no question as to 
the outcome, although she has never been 
formally matriculated and is not officially 
recognized as a studont at the institution. 

President Julia J. Irvine, of Wellesley 
College, spent the summer in North Caro- 
lina. Prof. Sarah F,. Whiting has returned 
from her year’s leave of absence in Europe. 
Prof. Mary A. Willcox of the zodédlogy de- 
partment has been granted an additional 
year of absence, and Miss Edith J. Clay- 


pole will continue to act as head of this | 


department. In the absence of Prof. 
Carla Wenckebach, who is abroad on the 
Sabbatical grant, Associate Prof. Mar- 
garethe Miiller will be in charge of the 
German department. Miss Ellen L. Bur- 
rell will enter upon the duties of acting 
professor of pure mathematics—the de- 
partment having been divided, so that 
Prof. Ellen Hayes retains the chair of 
applied mathematics. Miss Helen A. 
Merrill, who spent last year studying in 
Chicago University, will return to Welles- 
ley as instructor in mathematics. 
F. M. A. 





MUNICIPAL MATTERS. 

It is reported that a city ordinance 
allows every tax-payerin Jamesport, Mo., 
a vote, and that every woman who owns 
a bicycle, watch, sewing machine, or any 
other taxable property, is registered as a 
tax-payer. A result of this municipal 
suffrage for women, itis further reported, 
is that the city is one the best governed 
and cleanest in the State. 

The disposition of garbage is a matter 
in which all women who are good house- 
keepers and good citizens are interested. 
In the country and villages the refuse 
from the scattered dwellings can be easily 
taken care of, though instances are not 
wanting where the condition of the ‘‘swill 
pail” is productive of disease. But in 
the cities the disposal of garbage and 
sewage so that it may not become a men- 
ace to the health of the inhabitants is 
among the most difficult of municipal 
problems. 

For many years the waste of New York 
and Brooklyn has been sent on scows to 
Barren Island, five miles from Rockaway 
Beach, for disposal. During the last year 
a new ‘“‘reducing’’ plant has been put into 
operation, and has worked so successfully 
that the company is building a second 
similar plant. Soon after the arrival of 
garbage it is put into the digesters or 
boilers and steamed for eight or ten hours, 
the boilers being hermetically sealed. It 
is reduced to a pulp-like mass with every 
germ destroyed. During the processes 
that follow, the grease is extracted tu be 
used in the manufacture of soap and 
candles, a deep brown powder is obtained 
which is employed in the making of fer- 
tilizers, and the ‘‘screenings”’ are used for 
“filling in’? marshland. Buta retort is to 
be built soon, and from these “‘screen- 
ings,’’ that a few years ago were dumped 
with the rest of the garbage far out at sea, 
will be extracted sulphate of ammonia, 
by a paying process. Decaying fish, dead 
horses, and other animals are ‘‘reduced” 
in much the same manner. Nothing is 
allowed to go to waste. An economical 
and satisfactory settlement of the gar- 
bage question is apparently reached here. 

Nearly eight hundred men are employed 
in this work. They live with their families 
in wretched shanties on Barren Island, a 
dreary place, which does not belie its 
name. Naturally they are of the lowest 
order, a mixture of Italians, Poles, ne- 
groes, and low class Irish. A represen- 
tative of the N. Y. Tribune, who visited 
the Island and described its reducing 
plants and processes, says: 

The people herd together, in some cases 
as many as thirty to forty sleeping in one 
small shanty or two or three rooms. The 
men drink and quarrel in the leisure 
hours, the women gossip and drag around 
at some form of housework, and the un- 
frequently washed children play. Itis a 
life for these people without a happening 
to break the monotony; there is not even 
a church on the Island, and nothing in 
the way of amusement. 

Some women imbued with missionary 
spirit could find ample field on Barren 
Island for the exercise of their gifts and 
the employment of all the means of grace. 
Here, within sight and under the charge 
of the greatest city on the Western Con- 
tinent, are a hundred or so of dirty, 
ragged children of school age, as isolated, 
almost, as if their island were anchored 
in the South Sea, and probably more de- 
graded, There is one school for them in 
a tiny room on the first floor of a Polish 
tenement. It has seats for only thirty- 
six children, but the schoolmaster some- 
how manages to get over fifty in during 
the session. A large stagnant pool, which 
every pupil has to pass, is near the school- 
Of course there are saloons on 
four of them. A social or 


house. 
the Island, 


college settlement on the marshy, sandy | 


shores might bring about as great a 
change in Barren Island as Hull House 
has on Halstead Street, Chicago. 

F. M. A. 





- LITERARY NOTICEs. 


Lire or Ansy Horrer Gipnons Tolg 
chiefly through her correspondence, 
Edited by her daughter, Sarah Hopper 
Emerson. In twovolumes. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1897. Price, $3. 

Surely there never was a body of women 
| 80 true, so noble, so gentle, wise and 
_ lovable as the anti-slavery women of 
| America during the nineteenth century, 
| now drawing to a close. Quakerism 
| which taught and practised equality in 
the home, was the cradle of a type of 
womanhood superior to any known in the 
world before. It was in Quaker homes 
that the brave sisters, Angelina and Sarah 
Grimké, Abby Kelley, L. Maria Child, and 
Lucretia Mott learned so well the lesson 
of human equality that they became its 
most efficient evangelists. And among 
them all, there was no finer type than 
Abby Hopper Gibbons. Her daughter 
well says: 


In preparing this life of my mother, 
my aim has been to give a picture of her 
as she was—direct, plain of speech, un- 
conscious of self, sympathetic, upusually 
wise in her day and generation, without 
guile, no respecter of persons, but seeing 
the good in all, just and generous—a staff 
on which to lean and a safe adviser and 
friend. 

In the first year of the century the little 
girl was born. Her life covered nine- 
tenths of it. She fulfilled all the duties of 
wife and mother, and yet bore her share 
in every great popular reform. She loved 
the simple ways and peaceful life of her 
Quaker ancestry, and yet in time of need 
she devoted herself to the service of her 
country. Pure as newly fallen snow, she 
went fearlessly into the blackest dens of 
iniquity to lead poor struggling creatures 
into light. Well may her daughter say 
that such a life, full of purpose and 
heroism and devotion to duty is a source 
of aspiration and delight to all who dwell 
upon it. 

Her mother, Rachel Hopper, of Philadel- 
phia, was a deeply religions woman who 
had unusual spiritual gifts and experi- 
ences. On one occasion she gathered 
several of herchildren about her and said: 

“Tam about to lose a child, and a very 
pleasant one.”’ 

Shortly afterwards a nephew was seen 
hurrying across the fields. Going to the 
door, Rachel Hopper said, before he had 
spoken a word: 

‘‘My son James is drowned.”’ ‘*How dost 
thou know, Aunt?” replied the astonished 
messenger. ‘‘I know it,” was the simple 
answer of the bereaved mother. ‘The 
mother prayed with fervid earnestness 
that her son’s body might be restored to 
her, and as she stvod by the river bank the 
body of James was washed up at her very 
feet. He was drowned in trying to save 
the life of a comrade. 

Mrs. Gibbons’ parentage, childhood, 
early life, marriage, anti-slavery experi- 
ence, troubles in Friends’ meeting, dis- 
ownment by that body, loss of children, 
work among women prisoners, loss of her 
father, and of her promising son Willie, 
are simply told, largely in her own letters. 
Then came the animated incidents of the 
Civil War and _ Reconstruction, John 
Brown, Point Lookout, Horace Greeley, 
President Garfield, Diet Kitchen, Police 
Matrons, Reformatory for$ Women, and 
varied philanthropic enterprises. The 
closing years of her long and active life 
were singularly beautiful. 

Oct. 17, 1893, her husband died, after 
sixty years of happy married life, and she 
did not long survive him. During his 
closing years his mind did not retain its 
early strength and vigor when he was a 
recognized financial authority and the 
author of the patriotic song: 








We are coming, Father Abra’am, three hun- 
dred thousand more. 


To the last he remained the same cour- 
teous, generous, kindly gentleman. 

“The trials which overshadowed her 
later years were borne with a sweet, in- 
ward patience which left its impress on 
her face.” She died after an illness of 
only six days, and was for only three of 
these in bed. Twice on the last day, on 
observing a movement in the room, she 
asked: “Is that father?’ meaning her 
husband. She was conscious and sensible 
to the last. 

“A woman so strong, so faithful, so 
lovely, so abounding in far-reaching works 
of beneficence, is worthy to be remembered 
among the choicest spirits of our age.” 

H. B. B. 


DIANA VicTrix. A Novel. By Florence 
Converse. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. Price, 
$1.25. 

This is a delightful story, and is in- 
tended to elucidate difficult social prob- 
lems by bringing into close and startling 
contrast typ‘cal individuals of New Eng- 
land and Louisiana—the daughters of the 
Puritans and the sons of the French 
Creoles. The first chapter—“Spinsters All 
and Bachelors Merry,” following a striking 
prelude, brings two aspiring Yankee girls 
as boarders into acultivated Creole family, 
whose two sons and one daughter are 
characteristic of the genius and art of that 
bright, light-hearted, impulsive race. 
‘“Jeanne’s Winter,’’ “On the Mountain 
Top,”’ and ‘Man, oh, Not Men,”’ develop a 
contest of contrarieties, with a conclusion 
possibly not unnatural, but unnecessarily 
tragic. The descriptions of character, 
scenery, and emotion are finely conceived 
and admirably worked out. It isa story 
which enchains the reader, who will 
hardly let sleep interrupt its perusal. The 
| book is a genuine work of art, both bril- 
| liant and profound. All thesame we can- 
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not help wishing that Jacques had sue- 
ceeded in his suit, and had thereby 
brought the two sections of our common 
country into harmonious combination. 

H. BB. 


-_<-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Rosa Fischels, of Cracow, in 1586, versi 
fied the Psalms in Jewish-German—three 
centuries ago, 

Empress Augusta Victoria of Germany 
has insisted that the money subscribed 
for a statue to her father, the late Duke 
Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, shall be 
used for charitable purposes. 

Mrs. Rena Evelyn Bowers, of Sioux 
FaHs, S. D., is the editor of the Exodus, a 
newspaper published with the following 
legend at its head: ‘‘We are in bondage 
to the liquor power. Votes only can 
liberate us.’’ 

Princess Helene, the Crown Princess of 
Italy, was considered the most beautiful 
woman at the Queen’s Jubilee. She is 
the daughter of the Prince of Montenegro, 
one of the poorest of princes. Her early life 
was spent in her father’s mouptainous 
principality, and it is to the rugged out- 
door life she led there that much of her 
strong, robust beauty is attributed. 

Under the new ordinance in New York 
governing the use of the streets by vehi- 
cles, baby carriages are excluded from the 
sidewalks. This will deprive Fifth Avenue 
of one of its most interesting spectacles 
on sunny afternoons. New York ought to 
afford more encouragement to the infant 
industry, if it really aims to become a 
great and populous city. 

In New York, Sept. 28, the W. C. T. U. 
of Kings County, in convention, passed a 
resolution protesting against the accept- 
ance of Macmonnies’ ‘‘Bacchante’”’ by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The ‘Bac- 
chante’’ was characterized as ‘‘demoraliz- 
ing in itself and insulting to American 
womanhood,” This is the same work of 
art which had such a hard time in Boston. 

When Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne there were not more than a hun- 
dred abstainers among the ministers of 
the various religious denominations in 
the United Kingdom, no bishops, and only 
about a dozen members of the medical 
profession. To-day there are, according 
to returns just issued, two archbishops, 
fourteen bishops of English dioceses, 
many thousand clergymen of every de- 
nomination, and eighteen hundred physi- 
cians who are total abstainers. Moreover, 
one man in every three in the army is a 
teetotaller. 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, who re- 
cently terminated a series of lectures on 
“The Economic Position of Women,” at 
Vassar College, will probably be appointed 
i non-resident lecturer at that institution. 
Her next year’s course will be on “The 
Development of the Economic Position of 
Women in War Times.’’ Writing to a 
friend, Prof. Blatch says: ‘‘Certain things 
[ have found out in regard to the rush of 
women into industry in the Civil War 
time. In this connection I shall study 
the Crimean War, our Civil War, the 
Franco-Prussian, and the Turko-Grecian. 
As Greece had to send all her capable 
men to the front, there was probably a 
great spur given to the employment of 
women in that classic land.”’ 

Not only will the series of free organ 
recitals held by the 20th Century Club in 
the Boston churches last winter be re- 
peated this season, but the quick response 
of the people to the invitation has become 
noised abroad, and the idea will be taken 
up in other cities. Worcester is one of 
them, another is Philadelphia, and there 
is talk of something similar in New York. 
Twenty-two recitals were given in Bos- 
ton, at which 138 numbers were performed. 
The churches in all cases charged no rent, 
and the services of the organists were also 
given free. The churches were invariably 
Crowded, and the necessary request, 
printed on every recital bill, that the 
audience refrain from applause, was very 
Senerally observed. , 

The woman question has in enlightened 
America reached that stage that United 
States troops are employed in putting 
Indian girls into schools. A despatch 
from Pocatello, Ida., says that two com 
panies of United States cavalry will assist 
Agent Irwin in placing the Indian girls in 
School, “One hundred of the young bucks 








have formed a conspiracy to keep the girls 
out of school,” it seems, ‘‘and the agent is 
determined that the girls shall go to 
school if it takes the whole United States 
Army to send them.”’ Viewed sociologi- 
cally and anthropologically, in a large 
way, these playful bucks are but the pre- 
historic Man-Suffragists, and their back- 
ing in the best circles of Idaho's old 
families but the Remonstrants of the 
Stone Age.— Boston Transcript. 

Miss Alice Beach McComas, a daughter 
of Judge C. C. McComas, of Los Angeles, 
is winning golden opinions in the musical 
circles of San Francisco as a brilliant 
pianist. At the annual convention of the 
Women’s Pacific Coast Press Association 
Miss McComas took the audience by storm 
by her masterly rendition of Liszt’s Sixth 
Rhapsody, and was enthusiastically re- 
called, in spite of the fact that encores 
were not allowed. The press of San Fran- 
cisco speaks of her with high praise. 

The day dressmaking class of the North 
End Union, 20 Parmenter Street, Boston, 
will open Monday, Oct. 4. This is the 
third year of the school. The course, 
which requires eight months, five days in 
the week, from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M., aims 
to give a thorough insight into the theory 
and practice of dressmaking. The fore- 
noons are devoted to drafting patterns, 
cutting and making garments; two after- 
noons are devoted to drawing and three 
afternocns to difficult sewing, until the 
course in sewing is completed. A sample- 
book containing illustrations of the dif- 
ferent kinds of sewing is made by each 
pupil. Pupils are allowed to make dresses 
for friends, cutting and making them 
under the direction of the teacher, and 
the income from this work goes to the 
pupil. One pupil last year paid her way 
through the course by this means. The 
course is made to give experience, facility 
and practice, and not for the sake of profit. 
The drawing is an important branch of 
the school work, as it enables the pupil to 
have aclearer mental picture of the gar- 
ment she is to make. The effort of those 
who have charge of this trade school is to 
give such instruction in the trade of 
dressmaking as will enable the pupil to 
earn her living by it. The tuition for the 
course of eight months is $20. 

In New York City, there is a great 
hurrying and rushing about on the part 
of the women of the West End Republican 
Club, doing all in their power to aid the 
nomination of James S. Barcus as Coun- 
cilman in the XXIst Assembly District. 
says the N. Y. Tribune. The women have 
laid siege to doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
business men, grocers, butchers and 
plumbers, and with convincing earnest- 
ness have set forth the superior qualifica- 
tions of their candidate. Mrs. Clarence 
Burns pronounced the new departure a 
decided success. ‘‘Among all classes of 
men,’’ said she, ‘‘the women receive the 
greatest courtesy, and their work is re- 
garded as proper and dignified. Hereto- 
fore we have waited till nominations were 
made, and then did what we could to help 
in the election. Now we seem to be just 
waking up to our real mission in this 
political business, and that is to help 
secure the nomination of the best man 
within the party for office.” The popular- 
ity of Mr. Barcus among the women is 
increased by the fact that he employs as 
many young women as men at his head- 
quarters, No. 887 Columbus Avenue, 
something so new and strange as to attract 
general attention. The women attend to 
their clerical duties amid the political 
hubbub, and ‘‘somehow,’' as one man ex- 
pressed it, ‘the tone of the place seems 
better for their presence, and I expect, 
when you women have ingratiated your- 
selves into all the affairs of the country, 
we shall be a better people than we are 
now.” 

-_>-- 


HUMOROUS. 


‘Tt’s rather humiliating for a man to 
realize how he can pass unnoticed ina 
throng.” ‘I'll tell you what to do,”’ said 
his friend, in a comforting tone; ‘‘just 
you follow the crowd into a theatre with- 
out buying a ticket.”’"— Washington Post. 


A good cricket story is told of the late 
Bishop of Rochester. He was batting in 
a local cricket-match, when the bowler 
sent a ball very wide of the wicket. ‘‘Keep 
the ball in the parish!”’ cried the irascible 
bishop. The next ball knocked his lord- 


| stitutional disease, and therefore requires 





| in doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. 
| It acts directly on the blood and mucous 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section | 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was | 
supposed to be incurable. For a great | 
mapy years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a con- 


constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. Itis taken internally 


surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Address, 
F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, T5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











ships’s middle stump out. The yokel 
shouted, ‘‘I think that’s somewhere aboot 
the diocese, my lud!’’— Tit-Bits. 


A youth who had, in a performance of 
‘Richard IIL,” to recite the words, ‘‘My 
lord, the Duke of Buckingham is taken,” 
came in shaking with stage fright, and 
brought down the house by shouting out, 
“My lord, the Buck of Dukingham is 
taken.”’— Youth’s Companion. 


A wealthy gentleman, somewhat hard 
of hearing, had on his parlor floor a fur 
rug of a little-known animal. A guest, 
noticing it, said to his host, *‘What kind 
of an animal does that skin belong to?” 
“Eh? Belongs to me!’ answered the 
wealthy man.— Youth's Companion. 


A pronounced vein of humor must cer- 
tainly have run through the country 
curate who said to his flock: ‘I fear, 
when I explained to you in my last charity 
sermon that philanthropy was the love of 
our species, you must have understood 
me to say ‘specie,’ which may account for 
the smallness of this collection. I hope 
you will prove by your present contribu- 
tions that you no longer labor under the 
same mistake.”’ 


Marjorie never cries when any little 
mishap befalls her, and has been known 
to sustain, without shedding atear, severe 
bumps that have rapidly acquired a black 
and blue aspect. But the other day, 
Araminta, her dearly loved and tenderly 
cherished doll, fell into the open grate, 
and received a contusion of the nose which 
was most unpleasant to contemplate. 

Marjorie winked very hard for a few 
minutes, and then, running with her 
injured Araminta to her mother, she 
buried her head in her mother’s lap, 
sobbing, ‘Oh, mamma, I don’t want to 
cry, but my tears have all come unfas- 
tened!”’ 


—_—-- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BUYING THE PICTURE. 

It was one bright October day. The 
sun shone softly through the bright maple 
leaves, and fell in silvery ripples over a 
room full of busy little workers, who 
were with great difliculty learning to 
make the figure 3. 

With all their painstaking efforts, no 


matter how tightly the pencils were 
squeezed between their tiny fingers, 


many of the figures would turn the wrong 
way, and slates covered with E's were 
handed in for Miss Mabel’s inspection. 

Miss Mabel was very patient with all 
of these little people, because it was their 
first term at school. Many of them were 
only six years old; too young, she thought, 
to be taught a great deal in one day. This 
afternoon they had been trying to do 
their best. That was their motto in great 
red letters upon the blackboard, ‘‘Do 
your best.”’ 

When they had finished making figure 
>’s and letter E’s, she had them put away 
their slates and fold their hands upon 
the desk in front of them. 

“Now, children,” she said, ‘‘you bring 
me a great many chestnuts this fall, a 
great many more than I can eat. I had 
much rather have a pretty picture for our 
school-room. How many of you would 
like to help buy one? ”’ 

Fifty-six wee hands were raised. Miss 
Mabel knew there would be just fifty-six, 
because little children in her school al- 
ways raised their hands whenever there 
was an opportunity! 

“That’s good,” she said, smiling in her 
pretty way. ‘Now, how many of you can 
go chestnutting?”’ 

Up went the fifty-six hands. 

‘‘Good again,’ said Miss Mabel. ‘‘How 
many will try and bring a handful every 
day until we fill this large basket which I 
have here?”’ 

Fifty-six hands showed their eagerness 
to help. 

“They are tiny hands,’ said Miss 
Mabel, ‘‘but if you do not forget, I think 
the basket will soon be filled; and they 
are nota very good kind of nut for you 


’ 





to eat.” 

The children, a great many of them, did 
not forget, and in two weeks Miss Mabel’s | 
basket was filled. The charming picture | 
‘‘Jack in Office,’ after one by the great | 
animal-painter Landseer, was bought and 
paid for, as the children said, with ‘our | 
chestnuts.’ — Floy L. Wright, in Our 
Little Men and Women. 


HAS GREAT FAITH. 

‘| was pale and puny and never was 
well, I also had a bad throat trouble. 
Seeing an advertisement of Hvuod’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, | procured a bottle and it helped me 


at once. I continued its use until | was 
cured. I have great faith in the merits of 
Hood's. It keeps me well’’ Mrs. Luna 


FarNuM, Box 116, Hills Grove, R. I. 

Hoop’s Pius act easily and promptly 
on the liver and bowels. Cure sick head- 
ache. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








FOUNDED 1828. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 





Only large coéducational school in Boston. 

Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and High 
School Department. 








Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 


TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 
Literature, Uscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION ression, etc., 5. S. Curry. 
*h.D. Children’s ‘classes. 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

ro /, CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTON, 
Director. 











Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory. 

Classes in Hand Culture and Pianoforte 
Technics. 

Classes in Sight Playing, Ear Training, 
Analyzing aud Memorizing. 

Classes in Ensemble Playing. 

Classes for Training of Teachers of 
Music, 


Prospectus mailed Free on application. 
STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened gth month, sth i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grown. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 











INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hest bape ay jm a, 
Girls’ Classical School. Sentember 22nd," 189 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Priacipal. 








New Nature Study Song Book. 


“Songs of Happy Life.” 


eoeo¢ 


This book should be in every home as 
well as in every schoolroom Its influence 
will tend to develop a love for the beauti- 
ful in Nature, and sympathy for every 
living creature. 

Among the contributors of composi- 
tions are Mr. Leonard B. Marshall, Sup-zr- 
visor of Music in the public schools of 
Boston, Mass., and Hugh A. Clarke, Mus, 
D., Professor of the Science of Music in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 





There are a number of songs suitable for ‘‘Bird 
Day,'’ ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘May Day,’’ and 
other special occasions. 





‘This book contains, besides the musical 
selections, readings, recitations, memory 
gems, etc., and also suggestions for enter- 
tainments in schools and Bands of Mercy. 


Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green) , thirty cents per 
copy. Postage 8 cents. 

Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, forty cents. 

Special terms will be given to School Boards. 
Correspondence with the publishers solicited. 

eee 
ADDRESS... 

ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Homemade Bonbons. 


15 varieties. 





60 cts. a pound. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 
30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 


| 67 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain [Molly A Love Stor 
By Mary A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” *‘Lhat Wife of Mine’’ etc. Cloth $1.00 
**As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apams Author of “Chapters from 
ane Austen’ “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
‘dition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram 2 00 


| 

| A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 

of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean’’ 

| **Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 

The Supernatural 

| A_Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOS, with intro- 

| duction by the Kev. J W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 

bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 

| 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 
A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 

showing the effect of the teachings on the physical’ 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form of a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story”’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
Bhs! poser, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’”’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 
By James R. Cocker, M.D., author of “Blind 
=— of the Blind” Seventh Thousand Cloth 
1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.50 

Maria [Mitchell 

Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 

M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume completein Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
_ Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of ste: ling worth for girls by well 
known and papers authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 
25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

‘The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each . 

A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 

Send for our new lists containing titles of 
above four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 
THE LAW OF 

Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A. 0. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 1:2mo. Cloth, 
$2.00 net, 








Though called a second edition, this is practically 

a new book, nearly every line having been 1e-written 

and much that is new introduced. 

CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 2%. Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. 8. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





MATZOON. 


TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s [Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 





Prepare d only by... 


/THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 

22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-ottice—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
8 responsible for the payment. 








SAMPLE COPIES. 


This number of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
is sent to a number of persons not on its 
subscription list to give them opportunity 
to learn its merits and to become sub- 
scribers. See special rates and premiums 
offered on last page. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 








IowA WoMAN Su¥FFraGE AssocraTIon, Des 
Moines, Oct. 13, 14, 15. 

AMERICAN HuMANE ASSOCIATION, 
ville, Tenn., Oct. 13, 14, 15. 

Kentucky Equat RIGHTS 
Covington, Oct. 14, 15. 

Wor.p's Woman’s CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE Union, Toronto, Can., Oct. 23, 24, 25, 
26. 
ExecuTivE Session NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
Women, Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 25-28. 

GENERAL FEDERATION Women’s CLUBS, 
Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 20, 21, 22. 

Woman's NATIONAL PrREssS ASSOCIATION, 
Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 25. 

NATIONAL HoustHoLp Economic Associa- 
v10N, Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 27. 

SoutH CAROLINA WoMAN SUFFRAGE Asso- 
ciation, Charleston, Oct. 27, 28. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION COLLEGIATE ALUM- 
n™, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 28-30. 

NATIONAL CouNcIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 29, 30. 

NEVADA Equa. SuUFFARGE 
Carson City, Oct. 30. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
AssociaTion, Lewisburg, Nov. 1, 2. 

New York STate WoMAN SUFFRAGE Asso- 
CIATION, Geneva, Nov. 3, 4, 5. 

NATIONAL W.C. T. U., Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
29—Nov. 3. 


Nash- 


ASSOCIATION, 


ASSOCIATION 





REGISTRATION ! 


On and after September first, both men 
and women can register at the Registra- 
tion Office, Court Square, daily from nine 
A. M. to five P. M. 

Every woman should see that her name 
is on the list, recorded correctly. 
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ATTENTION, SUBSCRIBERS! 


Our thanks are due to the friends who 
have responded to our appeals to settle 
arrearages and to renew their subscrip- 
tions to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. We hope 
that others will respond this month and 
that every one will endeavor to send at 
least one new name. The special offers 
on page eight, which are made in order to 
clear our books of old accounts and to 
secure money needed for our work, will 
be withdrawn after Nov. 1. Will not our 
old subscribers work this month to help 
put the WoMAN’s JOURNAL into two or 
three thousand new homes? 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, each containing a gvod short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address WomAN’s JouRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











DEATH OF NEAL DOW. 


General Neal Dow, the apostle of prohi- 
bition, died in Portland, Me., last Satur- 
day. He was born in that city on March 
20, 1804, and was in his 94th year. His 
long life was one continuous battle. As 
Colonel of the Fifteenth Maine Volun- 
teers, he served under General Butler, 
was nine months in Libby Prison, while 
there delivered daily temperance lectures, 
was exchanged for General Fitz Hugh Lee, 
and returned to champion the cause of 
temperance. He was the author of the 
‘‘Maine law,’’ a candidate for the presi- 

_dency on the Prohibition ticket, spent 
three years in Europe in the advocacy of 
that measure, was identified with many 
business enterprises in his native city, 
was twice its mayor, and a large holder of 
real estate. As surety for State Treasurer 
Peck and Cashier Gould, at the age of 
75 years, he paid more than $100,000 to 
make good their deficits. 

He was accustomed to strike hard blows 
at everything in the way of the reform to 
which he was devoted. Even when he 
had reached the age of ninety, he con- 
stantly contributed with voice and pen, 
not only to the cause to which he had 


given his life, but to other matters of 
public importance. 

When, in the progress of civilization, 
to be right, Neal Dow will be forever 
remembered with gratitude and admira- 
tion. H. B. B. 
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BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 





The Food Fair now in operation at 
Mechanics Building is a great success. 
It opened on Monday, Oct.4 Eight hun- 
dred persons were in line, waiting for the 
doors to open. President Carpenter, 
Governor Wolcott, Mayor Quincy, and 
Postmaster Thomas made addresses. 
Thousands were present. Every day since, 
the interest has continued unabated. Mrs, 
A. E. Whitaker, as superintendent of the 
Home Department, has entertained the 
Woman’s Press Association, in the living 
room of a 1697 house, where everything 
is from 100 to 200 years old. That alone 
will repay a visit. But the attractions 
are too numerous and varied for enumera- 
tion. Every one should visit this unique 
exhibition. H. B. B. 


TAKE ORDERS IN ADVANCE. 





An excellent suggestion was made at 
the Suffrage Bazar meeting last Tuesday. 
It was that orders be taken in advance of 
the Bazar. Mrs. Rodman of Wellesley 
Hills said that a fair held in the country 
took two hundred dollars in orders for 
jellies and preserves. These orders were 
mostly from pe ple living in apartments 
in the city. 

Provisions and household supplies must 
be bought of some one by every house- 
keeper. Get your friends to engage to 
buy theirs at the Bazar, and send us the 
order in advance, that we may be sure to 
have the article on hand. If you wanta 
barrel of potatoes or of apples, some of 
the country leagues will find a farmer to 
contribute one to the Bazar. If you want 
dish towels, or bluing, or sheets and pil- 
low cases, or aprons, or egg-beaters (we 
are promised all the Dover egg-beaters we 
can sell), or any other article of household 
necessity, give us the order for it. Above 
all, ask your friends to do the same. You 
must buy these things somewhere. Why 
not buy them at the Bazar, and benefit 
the suffrage movement while laying in 
your usual supplies? 

The samé remarks apply to Christmas 
presents. Give us your orders in advance. 

A. 8. B. 
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SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

The first autumn meeting of the Suf- 
frage Bazar Committee and others inter- 
ested was held at 3 Park Street last 
Tuesday. Miss H. E. Turner presided, 
and there was a large attendance. 

The Brookline table is reported to be 
“going on splendidly.’?’ One member alone 
has more than fifty dollars’ worth of 
goods already secured. 

Belmont has $25 in money, and sixty- 
three pints of jellies and preserves, with 
the prospect of a great deal more. 

Newton has an eflicient committee of 
nineteen actively at work. Its table will 
have an art department, a miscellaneous 
department, and very likely a toy and 
parcel department also. It will be called 
the Abby Davis table. 

The president of the West Medford 
table has already secured more than a 
hundred dollars’ worth of articles, and 
will not stop there. This table will make 
a specialty of baskets, bags, twine and 
wrapping- paper, but will have other 
things also. 

Wellesley Hills will have a kitchen sup- 
ply table, and has quantities of dish- 
towels, lemon-squeezers, dust-cloths, blue- 
ing, and other useful household articles 
promised. Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, of 
Wellesley Hills, has been to Framingham 
and helped the suffragists there to organ- 
ize a League, and they have promised her 
a good contribution for the Wellesley 
Hills table. 

The members of the Waltham Club will 
meet once a week and spend the day in 
sewing. A dressmaker has offered her 
services to cut out material. They will 
make dressing-sacks, ‘‘Nightingales,’’ etc. 
(Nightingales are loose jackets very com- 
fortable for invalids to wear when sitting 
propped up in bed. They are named for 
Florence Nightingale.) The Waltham 
table will be named for General Banks. 

Malden expects to do finely. One ener- 
getic woman has secured more than a 
hundred contributions herself. During 
the summer she visited Otis, Swampscott, 
and Sharon, and at each place she ob- 
tained things for the Bazar. The mem- 
bers of the League are about to start a 
systematic canvass of the-town. 

The City Point League will have two 
well-supplied tables, an apron table, fur- 
nished by the older members, and a table 
of paper novelties, furnished by the young 
people. 

The Lucy Stone table will be in charge 
of Mrs. Carrie Anders, of Newton, and 
Miss Mary Willey, of Boston. The East 











Boston League, the Municipal League 
of Somerville, the Hyde Park League, and 
others, will give their goods to this table. 
Mrs. Anders, in addition to her work for 
the Newton table, has taken hold of the 
Lucy Stone table with so much zeal that 
the mantle of Mrs. Abby Davis seems to 
have fallen upon her. 

The Julia Ward Howe table will 
probably be in charge of Mrs. E. M. 
Haskell, assisted by Miss M. A. Molyneux 
A number of articles for it are already on 
hand, and many more are expected, 

Mrs. Gleason of Roslindale has secured 
a number of books for the book table. 

A friend in Madison, N. H., has prom- 
ised us all the fir balsam we want, to fill 
cushions and pillows. 

Mrs. Livermore has secured a wealth of 
coéperation from her innumerable friends 
in the W. C. T. U. and outside it, and the 
prospect is that the Mary A. Livermore 
table will be superb. 

Mrs. B. F. Pitman was present at the 
meeting on Tuesday, and made many val- 
uable suggestions. Among other things, 
she said that at the N. E. Hospital Fair, 
which was so remarkably successful, the 
managers of each table made a point of 
raising as much money as possible in ad- 
vance, by entertainments, the receipts of 
which were credited to their table. Some 
of the Suffrage Leagues are already doing 
this, by private theatricals, whist par- 
ties, etc. As Hallowe’en is approaching, 
Hallowe’en parties would now be in order, 

Not nearly all the work going on for the 
Bazar is reported in these notes, as a 
number of Leagues that are known to be 
busy had no representative present to re- 
port what they are doing. The notes are 
also more imperfect than usual, because 
the writer was trying to keep the records 
and to knit worsted shoes for the Bazar 
at the same time. 

The next meeting of the Bazar Com- 
mittee will be on Monday, Oct. 18, at 3 
P. M. All interested are invited. 

A. 8S. B. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF MRS. PAUL. 








The city administration of Chicago be- 
gins its crusade for clean streets by over- 
turning ali precedents and placing at the 
head of the broom brigade, as inspector 


of street cleaning, a woman. Mrs. A. E. 
Paul, who henceforth will direct the 


sweeping forces of the business district, 
owes her position to no political favoritism. 
No friend, influential or otherwise, ap- 
peared in her behalf before the powers 
that be. The appointnient was made 
strictly in accordance with civil service 
regulations and was based solely on merit. 
Mrs. Paul took the regular civil service 
examination as an applicant for an in- 
spectorship, and surprised the examiners 
by securing a mark of 99 and a fraction. 
This placed her at the head of the list of 
eligibles for appointment and gave her 
the position she now holds. 

Mrs. Paul is eminently qualified for the 
work she has undertaken, not only by 
education but also by practical experience. 
For the last three years, working in con- 
nection with the Civic Federation, she 
has made a careful study of the street 
cleaning and garbage problems in that 
city. To her more than to any one else is 
due the noticeable improvement in the 
garbage service of the north side. She 
has persistently forced the contractors to 
do their work thoroughly and has com- 
pelled them to fulfil the terms of their 
contracts to the letter. The results speak 
for themselves and furnish an eloquent 
testimonial as to her fitness as a public 
servant. 

We have no doubt whatsoever concern- 
ing the outcome of the present innova 
tion. Mrs. Paul knows what should be 
done and how to do it, and we confidently 
look for greater efficiency in this branch 
of the public service than has hitherto 
been considered possible. 

So says the Chicago Times Herald. 

Fifteen women have already, during her 
first official week, taken the civil service 
examination before the Board of Commis- 
sioners in Chicago for service under Mrs. 
Paul in keeping Chicago streets clean. 
Most of these are for offices and work of 
sub-inspecturs, some of them progressive 
workers who have already performed some 
probational service. Heretofore the work 
of public scrubbing by women has been 
confined in this country to the cleaning of 
public buildings, offices, and so on. We 
have not been familiar with the sight of 
women with street brooms in their hands 
like the brooms of twigs used by them in 
Parisian streets. Mrs. Paul has begun 
her work with a small force of men in blue 
garments, with little push-carts and gallon 
sprinklers, who work cheerfully, while 
the novelty lasts, under a foreman who 
does not enforce her orders by swearing. 

The Boston Herald says editorially: 

‘*There is a disposition in some quarters 
to treat with more or less levity the an- 
nouncement that Mayor Harrison, of 
Chicago, has appointed a woman at the 





head of thé street sweeping brigade of 
that city. Nevertheless, she has deserved 
the distinction. 
in favor of cleaner streets in Chicago 
several years ago, and she has been 
steadily persistent in her efforts to secure 
them. She became the terror of corrupt 
and inefficient contractors and their team- 
sters. In six months she had so reformed 
the garbage collection system that people 
hardly knew their own alleys. From 
garbage she drifted to the subject of street 
cleaning. Last summer she visited many 
of the principal cities of the East and 
studied their methods, and since then she 
has been hammering city officials with the 
new ideas she brought back with her. 
She took a civil service examination for a 
street cleaning inspectorship and ob- 
tained the highest average. She secured a 
subordinate appointment, and now Mayor 
Harrison has promoted her to the head of 
the brigade. The experiment, if it can 
be called an experiment at this stage, will 
be watched with interest everywhere. 
The art of effective street cleaning is 
something that is being eagerly sought, 
and people are not particular as to the sex 
of those who master it, so long as they 
accomplish the best results.’’ 





SUFFRAGE BAZAR TICKETS. 

Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar to be 
held next December are now ready, and 
may be obtained at 3 Park Street, price 
50 cents. They are of two kinds: season 
tickets, which will admit one person any 
number of times, and family tickets, with 
seven punches, which will admit a group. 
Friends are urged to sell as many tickets 
as possible in advance of the Bazar. The 
money for the tickets sold by the mem- 
bers of each League will be credited as 
part of the receipts of the table of that 
League. A. 8. B. 
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CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS. 

The fourth annual convocation of 
mothers, held under the auspices of the 
Chicago Kindergarten College, might more 
appropriately be termed a council for 
mothers, since child nature and needs, 
the relations of parents and children, and 
some of the problems that confront 
mothers were treated chiefly by teachers 
in varied positions, ranging from the kin- 
dergarten to the university. The sessions 
were presided over by Mrs. J. N. Crouse, 
principal of the Kindergarten College. 
Among the speakers were the kindergart- 
ners, Miss Mari Hofer and Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison, the latter fresh from an ex- 
tended tour in South America; Miss Jose- 
phine Locke, of the art department of the 
public schools; Dr. Julia Buckley, dean of 
women at the University of Chicago, and 
Prof. John M. Coulter, also of the Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Martha McMinn, a kindergartner, 
spoke of the perplexities which confront 
the poor mothers who live and work and 
must find their little happiness amid the 
miserable surroundings of poverty. From 
her experience of two years’ living and 
working on Halsted Street, she told of the 
mother love and mother genius, aided by 
the kindergartner, transforming basement 
dwellings into cheerful homes. 

In regard to home life Mrs. Henry W. 
Chappel said in part: 

If there is one thing more than another 
that shapes a child’s ideals it is the im- 
pressions gained in the home. These are 
the foundations for the structure of life. 
The child is an individual, a whole, a life 
in himself. He is a part of a whole, a part 
of the family, a citizen of the State. The 
fostering of the child’s spiritual life is a 
God-given responsibility, and the mother 
cannot delegate it to any human institu- 
tion. If the school is to be a continuation 
of the home life, the mother should see 
that broad foundations are laid in the 
home. 

The hall was filled to overflowing with 
attentive listeners, mothers and kinder- 
gartners and a few fathers. 

The Mothers’ Congress of the State of 
New York, at Syracuse, was also largely 
attended, and a State Society was organ- 
ized. Mrs. Fannie Schwedler-Barnes,who 
is president of the New York City Con- 
gress, was elected president, Mrs. Sarah 
T. Harris, of New York, corresponding 
secretary, and Mrs. C. E. James, of Utica, 
recording secretary. 

Mrs Theodore W. Birney, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the originator and president of 
the National Congress of Mothers, says: 

I wish the women would devote the 
next six months to the study of child- 
hood, its needs and demands. If they 
would do this, our next National Congress, 
which will convene in Washington some- 
where near Easter, would prove of far 
more interest and profit. A special list of 
books for the study of child life in the 
mothers’ congresses is published in the 
report of our last National Congress—the 
second edition of the report,—which will 
be ready for distribution in a few days. 
This report will be found of much value 
to women who wish to know fully of our 
work, and contains full information for 
the organization and establishment of 
congresses, F. M. A. 


She began the agitation | 
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UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE SYMPOSIUM, 


(Continued from First Page.) 





fetiches to worship in government, as in 
everything else. No sooner is one Golden 
Calf—as, for instance that it is only the 
man with a money-bag who has a 
stake in the country—torn down, than 
another is erected. ‘The idea of restrict. 
ing the suffrage to those who can read 
and write is another fetich. Now, my 
dear mother, if you have the heart to re. 
read the letter in which you invite us to 


| fall down and worship this fetich, you 


will find that throughout you imply that 
if a person can read and write, he is 
“enlightened” and “educated,” and if he 
cannot read and write he is “ignorant,” 
I am sure, if you will frank y appeal te 
your knowledge of the world, you will be 
forced to admit that many a person who 
could satisfy even you in the ‘‘intelli- 
gence”’ of his reading, nay, more, who could 
satisfy a board of examiners of his col- 
legiate accomplishments, is lamentably 
ignorant; while many a man without a 
sign of the three Rs about him, is gifted 
with the sterling common sense and abid- 
ing honesty which the school of life’s 
experience teaches. 

But you go still further, and call every 
American citizen who was born in Europe, 
and who cannot read or write the English 
language, an ‘‘ignorant foreigner.” Per- 
haps you forgot-that the nations of Europe 
have their public school systems. Take 
Germany, for instance; probably not a 
son of the Fatherland arrives in New 
York who has not had quite as good a 
common school education as the average 
man of the proletariat born in the United 
States. I think I am right in saying that 
you cannot read, write, or speak a word 
of German. Now, I not only affirm that 
you would not be an “ignorant foreigner” 
if you landed in Germany, but I declare, 
if you were given the franchise there, 
you would be the most intelligent voter 
in the whole Empire on women’s ques- 
tions. Of course I do not mean to con- 
tend that every foreigner in America is as 
well-informed as you would be in Ger- 
many; but I do say that the proletariat, 
whether able to read or not, can give a 
more valuable opinion than any other 
class upon such a question, for example, 
as the housing of the poor. As our ability 
to feel our own needs is not bounded by 
our linguistic accomplishments, neither 
should our power toremedy them through 
government be so bounded. Because you 
overlook the fact that the conditions of 
the poor are so much harder than yours 
or mine, you are led to argue that ‘the 
ignorant classes do not need the suffrage 
more than the enlightened, but just the 
reverse.”’ Every working man needs the 
suffrage more than I do, but there is 
another who needs it more than he does, 
just because conditions are more galling, 
and that is the working woman. 

You warn us that ‘Wise men see what 
a strain it (the ignorant vote) is on our in- 
stitutions.’’ I here derive great comfort 
that you did not quote wise women in 
support of your contentions, but left the 
burden to men. As you omit to name 
these wise men, I cannot challenge their 
right to the title; but, certain it is, their 
wisdom is free of any historical basis. 
The heaviest strain on American institu- 
tions was the Civil War and all the up- 
heaval that preceded it; but surely the 
“ignorant vote”? was not then the disturb- 
ing cause. And has nota government by 
an aristocracy of ‘intellect’? been tried? 
Why, my dear mother, right in our own 
country, a government of the ‘‘educated” 
ruled over a wide area for generations. 
Before the war, the whole southern sec- 
tion of tre United States was ruled by its 
men who could ‘read and write.’’ They 
had it all their own way, and what did 
they do with their power? No, no, we 
are ever vainly trying to get morals and 
character out of intellect, but they grow 
on quite other soil. I recommend to all 
worshippers of the ‘treading and writing” 
fetich, the re-perusal of “The Tempest,” 
in which Shakespeare shows how the in- 
tellect can be awakened, and yet the man 
remain a Caliban in morals. 

But do not understand that, if it were 
possible to separate the truthful, the up- 
right, the conscientious and the loving 
from their weaker fellowmen, I would ad- 
vocate a government of an aristocracy of 
the moral; for I would not, and on this 
ground, that government is not the end of 
man, but merely a method of expressing 
collective thought, and achieving con- 
certed action. And the thought is not 
collective if any human being capable of 
thought is excluded. We cannot escape 
the law that society is never stronger than 
its weakest link. Hence the wisdom of 
having the weakest link brought out in 
full light of day, freely showing its weak- 
ness, so that flaws may be corrected. If 
the strong links never were made to feel 
the detriment to themselves, individually 
and collectively, of the existence of the 
weak, nothing would be done to improve 
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the feeble. Let the illiterate man express 
himself; he is not ignorant on all sides; 
and let the mistakes which arise from his 
limitations stand as stumbling blocks in 
the paths of th: wise, so that his power 
for evil may bring conviction of his need 
for help. 

Again, you assert that “if a foreigner 
can read and write the English language 
intelligently, he has taken the first step 
towards understanding the spirit of our 
institutio: s and the duties of citizenship.” 
Let me assure you the spirit of freedom 
is not a treasure hidden in America, but 
is everywhere throbbing in the heart of 
growing democracy. I do not call the 
man ignorant or wanting in an under- 
standing of republican principles who, 
under the grinding, economic conditions 
of the Old World, stints himself to lay by, 
little by little, his passage money across 
the Atlantic, hoping to find in America a 
broader freedom for himself; but I do 
call ignorant, and a real danger to the 
State, the educated man, born and bred in 
arepublic, who devotes his highest ener- 
gies to money getting and neglects his 
every duty as acitizen. Monarchy is the 
true government for the lazy; a republic 
calls for energy, and true it is that the 
actual voters will form the government. 
And if the “treading and writing,’ ‘‘in- 
telligent,”’ ‘enlightened,’ ‘‘educated,”’ 
“wise,” ‘moral’? American won't soil his 
hands with politics, let him at least be 
thankful that he has the “ignorant’ 
masses to give him that necessary thing— 
a government. 

Yours ever devotedly, 
HARRIET STANTON BLATCH. 
——> 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE OR UNIVERSAL 
PERIL. 











Editors Woman's Journal: 

You ask for my views on ‘Universal 
Suffrage’’—that is, on representative gov- 
ernment resting on the right to vote of 
every adult guiltless person capable of 
forming an intelligent opinion. This is 
indeed a government by force, but it is 
force which is itself directed by the pre- 
vailing opinion. 

In the crisis now upon us it is import- 
ant to examine the deep foundation on 
which rests our civil liberty itself. Can 
we safely rest it on anything less than the 
consent of all the governed, with the 
limitations above suggested? I think we 
cannot. 

We have just put slavery under the ban 
of constitutional law. It required a Civil 
War, a fearful expenditure of human life, 
of property and of money in amount 
more than ten thousand million dollars, 
and a constitutional amendment to do it. 
But the instinct out of which slavery 
grew and spread and refused to die was 
after all by no means eradicated; it was 
and is still left deep down in human 
nature, and is as alert and every whit as 
vigorous as ever. Baffled in one direction, 





it seeks its objects in every other, with 
persistent virulence and renewed energy. 

In the very midst of the war it found 
consolation and renewed hope in a bold, 
subtle, gigantic plan of operations that 
far transcends any ever conceived by the 


wit of man, a plan worthy indeed to have | 
It was | 
British in its origin; it was outlined in a | 


come hot from the Inferno itself. 


circular, sent to expectant allies in this 
country. 


immeasurable contempt for the common 
sense of its victims, and for the confidence 
it evinces that these victims would never 
comprehend how they were enslaved and 
reénslaved, or how they might escape, 
and the practical success for which it has 
so far been carried out. Its words were 
these: 

Slavery is likely to be abolished by the 
war power, and chattel slavery destroyed. 
This I and my European friends are in 
favor of, for slavery is but the owning of 
labor, and carries with it the care of the 
laborer, while the European plan led on 
by England is the capital control of labor 
by controlling wages. This can be done 
by controlling the money. The great 
debt must be used as a measure to control 
the volume of money. 

Wherever or however that scheme origi- 
nated, itis now in process of beirg suc- 
cessfully carried out. The very air is full 
of it. It is rampant even in Boston; it is 
a fad of New England; it is yet far from 
being fully consummated. But it has 
made wonderful progress in the last thirty 
years. Its triumphs are seen everywhere. 

Already it is declared that fifty men 
can stop every wheel rolling in the United 
States for the transportation of persons 
and property by railroad. Fifty men con- 
trol the transportation of intelligence by 
telegraph and telephone; fifty men control 
the output of petroleum and coal, and can 
determine whether miners shall work at 
starvation rates or be shot down while 
peaceably protesting; or whether the 
community at large shall be held in sub- 
jection to a coal famine by speculators, 
transporters and middle men, All through, 
trusts, combinations and monopolies are 
rising into the omnipotence of enormous 
aggregations of wealth, suddenly ac- 
quired, wielded by great cunning and 
ability, and now reaching out palpably to 
control the government and subjugate 
the people. Newspapers are silenced if 
they dare speak what is plainly before all 
discerning eyes; the pulpit is as timid 
and as dependent as it was in the 
days before the war. Even the House 
of Representatives is dominated by one 
man, Teaching in the colleges is sharply 
attacked unless it quickly learns to ‘crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee that 
thrift may follow fawning.’ Even the 
histories in the public schools are cor- 
rupted, and the plainest facts are falsified 
through them. 


The people find that their farms and | 


their merchandise have lost their price, 
and that their enterprises become extra 
hazardous. Tramps by millions wander 
aimless; suicides abound; and the mil- 
lionaire gathers where he has not sown. 

The remaining steps toward absolute 
industrial slavery for the people are less 
difficult, it would seem, than those which 
have already been taken. These succes- 
sive steps it would be profitable to trace, 
but it cannot be done new and here. It 
has at last reached the final step of ad- 
hesion by the dominant party to the gold 
standard of prices and wages, and by the 
determination to help rush that standard 
upon the people of the world despite pro- 
test or opposition. 

Its ethics are identical with the ethics 
of the slave’s fetters. The common term 
in both is the determination to get the 
products of other men’s toil without giv- 
ing an equivalent. Cunning, in the new 
slavery, simply takes the place of force in 
the old. In these conditions you ask me 
whether the victims of this scheme shall 
be deprived of all means of peaceable re- 
sistance, and even of the silent protest of 
the ballot? 

In effect you ask whether the methods 
of Hazelton and Latimer shall spread 
over the whole country, whether govern- 
ment by injunction shall supplant trial by 
jury, and whether the victims of these 
oppressions shall or shall not have any 
peaceable means of ending them or of 
protesting against them. 

It is a question ultimately of ballots or 
bullets; I prefer the former. Indeed, the 
ballot for all guiltless men and women is 
the true safety-valve in our whole system 
of civil government and social order. 

Universal suffrage is the one greatest 
tie that binds educated men and women 
to care for, instruct, and develop their 
less fortunate brothers and sisters. This 
suffrage is a grave peril, no doubt, till it 
is made intelligent. The ‘‘College Settle- 
ment,” the “University Extension,” and 
the “Salvation Army” find wonderful 
support in the very perils that lurk in an 
ignorant, dependent or drunken class, 
armed with the ballot. Every one feels 
his own hurt; the ballot is his protest 


! 
and defence. 


That circular is unique among | 
the literature of rascality alike fer the | 
cool atrocity of its central idea, for the | 


In spite of it, he is often 
cheated and bullied and made to vote 
against his own interests. But what if he 
had no ballot? Graver perils would in- 
stantly impend. 

The alternative is education for all, 
justice for all, the ballot fur all, or else 
peril for all, till a sense of equity and a 


pendent shall animate the cunning, the 
| wealthy, and the strong. 

The continual immigration of unlimited 
numbers of people, undeveloped and dis- 
torted by other conditions than our own, 
| is a matter of serious concern in connec- 
| tion with universal suffrage. That sub- 

ject is not now under discussion; but it 
cannot be long or safely postponed, or its 
; palpable perils be ignored. 

JOSEPH SHELDON. 

| New Haven, Conn. 
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| NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. Marpillero, an eminent Italian sci- 
entist, who has for a number of years 
been making experiments and observa- 
tions relating to children’s ideas of life 
and death, has published his experiences. 
He found that in answering questions 
about life, the poorer children almost in- 
variably took a brighter view than the 
children of the rich. 





The Independent Women Voters of 
Boston call attention to a false report 
circulated by the Boston Daily Traveller, 
representing them as opposed to the nom- 
ination of ex-Mayor Curtis. The report 
is an entire fabrication. No action what- 
ever has been taken on that subject, 
which is beyond the province of the 
women voters, who are organized to nom- 
inate and elect the best possible school 
committee. 

A meeting under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women was 
held Sept. 29, at the house of Mrs. Jacob 
C. Rogers, Oak Hill, Peabody. According 
to the Salem News, 75 women were pres- 
ent, 59 of them from Peabody, the others 
from Danvers. The speakers were Mrs. 
George, of Brookline, and Mrs. Stone, of 
Newton, who distributed literature and 
rehearsed the stereotyped objections. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Massachusetts Single Tax League at the 
American House, on Oct. 2, was a brilliant 
affair, with addresses by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison and others. The Single Tax 
League will give a luncheon and recep- 
tion on Nov. 6, at the Vendome, to the 
officers and prominent members of the 
Massachusetts W.S. A., with an address 
by Mr. Geo. Frank Stephens, of Philadel- 
phia; tickets, $1. The League is giving a 
series of such dinners to different in- 
fluential organizations. 





In Cuba, one thousand and seventy 
women and one hundred and forty aged 
men, all pacificos, have been forced by 
the Spaniards to go to work repairing the 
wagon road from Matanzas to Bellamar. 
They are working by the side of common 
criminals who have been sentenced to 
hard labor, and it is said they receive 
worse treatment than the criminals. The 
convicts are fed by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The pacificos are not. They are 
starving to death in a condition of slavery. 
Refusal to work means heavy corporal 
punishment or even death, Their situa- 
tion is so distressful, a letter from Matan- 
zas says, that before starting to work in 
Bellamar, every morning, many of the 
women commit suicide by drowning them- 
selves in the San Juan River. 

The nomination of Miss Arria S. Hunt- 
ington by the Democratic City Convention 
for a School Commissioner in Syracuse, 
N. Y., has raised a great commotion there, 
says the N. Y. Daily Tribune. Miss Hunt- 
ington is the daughter of the Right Rev. 
Bishop F. D. Huntington, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Central New York, and by 
taste, education and experience in chari- 
table and educational work, is particularly 
qualified for the office. The disturbance 
is not over the question of her fitness, but 
because of her nomination on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and her acceptance of it. 
Miss Huntington was consulted about it, 
and said that she would accept the nomi- 
nation if it was decided that she were 
eligible. The convention was satisfied on 
that point, and proceeded to make the 
nomination. Republicans are making an 
outcry to the effect that, being a woman, 
she is ineligible, and that her nomination 
was a trick to strengthen the Democratic 
ticket, and that she is being made the 
cat’s-paw of the politicians. As proof of 
the candidate’s eligibility the other side 
points to Title V., Section 3, of the Con- 
solidated School Law, which declares 
that ‘‘No person shall be deemed ineligible 
to such office (School Commissioner) by 
reason of sex.’’ They not only hold this 
to be conclusive, but argue that women 
have held and are holding this office in 
several districts of the State. It is said 
that Miss Huntington will maintain her 
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claim, and it is thought that there is no 
doubt of her election. 

Within the next few days, definite action 
will be taken by the young colored voters 
of Boston in the formation of what they 
intend to call the Colored Men’s Council, 
but which is in fact to be a voter’s union, 
in which it is hoped to have all colored 
voters. Sometime ago, the initiative was 
taken by a meeting called in the Tremont 
Temple building, and at that time a com- 
mittee of fifteen was chosen to go ahead 
with the work of organization. The time 
for the first meeting of this committee 
will be fixed within the next few days, 
and at the meeting arrangements will be 
made for a convention of colored voters. 
This will be a public affair, but the dele- 
gates who will take part will beinvited to 
attend by the committee of fifteen; and 
all will then discuss the political situation 
and determine on some line of action. 
The intention is to make this councila 
kind of league for unifying the colored 
vote, and making it count for something. 
E. P. Benjamin, a young lawyer, who isa 
candidate for the House in Ward 18, is 
chairman of the committee of fifteen. He 
says the object of the league is to secure 
representation for the colored people, and 
to win for them fair consideration in the 
matter of office. ‘The council will do 
what it can,” he says, ‘to prevent a 
colored man from being kept out of office 
simply on account of his color, for there 
are colored men in this city who are just 
as competent to till positions of responsi- 
bility as the white men who do fill them.” 
Women would do well to form similar 
unions. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 





The School of Expression maintains the 
artistic standard in public speaking, im- 
personation, interpretative reading, and 
other forms of dramatic art. The best 
training for all professions is given. The 
relation of literature to vocal interpreta- 
tion and public reading, the development 
of imagination and dramatic instinct, the 
modulations of voice and body to the 
action of the mind, and naturalness with- 
out warping special power, are developed. 
Unity of purpose, relation of parts to the 
whole and of effect to cause, sys cematic 
technical exercises, imaginative thinking 
as the basis of expressive action, stimula- 
tion of the artistic faculties and true 
criticism are characteristic. The students’ 
recitals have always been a special feature 
of the school; last year over thirty were 
given. 

The nineteenth year opened at Boyls- 
ton Street, corner Berkeley, Wednesday, 
Oct. 6. Examinations for ‘advanced 
standing,” Tuesday, Oct. 5, 9 to 4. 
Registration and entrance examinations, 
Wednesday, Oct. 6, from 9 to 1; opening 
address by the president at 3 P. M.; read- 
ings in Association Hall, by Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, at 8 P. M. Registration for 
special students and for Saturday classes, 
Saturday, Oct. 9, from 9 to 12 A. M, 
Registration for evening classes, Monday, 
Oct. 11, 7 to 9 P. M.; clergymen’s classes 
Monday, Oct. 4, 9 to 2. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
sours | heatre. 
J. J. JAKONc cccccsccccccccccessces General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 175B Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
MONDAY, OCT. 11—ONE WEEK. 


The Amazons. 


By A. W. PINERO. 
Only Two Prices, 25c. and goc. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 





Grand Opera House. 


Telephone 1109 Tremont. 
Monday, Oct. 11, and Week, 


THE GITY OE NEW YORK, 


Even’gs at 8. Mat. Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 75¢., 50C., 30€., 20€., Mat., 50c., 30c., 20c. 


Positively no increase in Prices. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


Monday, Oct. 4th, to Saturday, Oct. 
30th. 10 A./1, to 10 P. M. Daily. 





HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE.—With cookery lec- 
tures by Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer, Miss Barrows, 
Miss Wills, Miss Wilson, and others. Continuous 
attractions during the day and evening, 

USIC.—Sousa with his Band ot fifty soloists ; 
Reeves’ American Band, Salem Cadet Band, East 
Boston Cadet Band, First Regiment Band, Boyle 


Omny Band. : 

“FLY ROv.’’—With Hunters’ log-cabin ‘*Lean- 
to,” Indian camp, Maine Guides, Fishing tackle, 
Rods, Reels, Aroostook potato exhibit, etc., etc. 

BAKEK>” DEPAR FMENT.— Working Exhibit of 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Machinery ; bread, cake, 
and pies baked while you wait. Enormous ovens 
and kneaders in operation. 

{RISH EXHIBIIS.—Souvenirs of Irish Rebellion 
of ’98; Soil from every County in Ireland; Laces 
from Belfast ; Irish Srigsies-\ heel, etc., etc. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARFAENT.—A 
comprete. interesting, and pleasing exhibit. 

FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY.--To 
the first five hundred women every morning, five 
hundred Souvenir >poons, representing Boston Tea 
Party, Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old State House, 
Old South Church, and Fanueil Hall; 4,500 articles 
of value ranging from five to wor cents, 
given away daily to men, women, and children, with 
coupon ticket. 





Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 








DAILY TRAINS TO 


Colorado, Utah and California. 
ooo 

At 10 P. M. every night the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway train 
leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal 
and Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegant- 
ly equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The route 
to Denver is via Omaha and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and is first-class in every respect. 
All the modern facilities of travel are in- 
cluded in this direct route to Colorado— 
the Eldorado of the West. The allied 
lines composing the route, viz., the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway— 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island 
and Pacific—Omaha to Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs—have united to make this 
the most popular route to all points west 
of the Missouri River. Sleeping-car reser- 
vations may be made two weeks in ad 
vance by letter or postal card addressed to 
F. A. Miller, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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LADIES’ 


FLANNEL WAISTS 


in Plain, striped and Plaid ef- 
fects, in beautiful designs and 
the most fashionable colors, are 
shown at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WITH AN AMERICAN FLAG. 


BY MAUD THOMPSON. 


Freedom’s flag I cannot give thee, 
For I know not where it flies ; 

Freedom’s day-star this, its dawn-glow 
Where its brightest promise lies. 


Flag we love with loyal fealty, 
Women—lovers—that we are, 

Though as subjects, not as freemen, 
We must greet each gleaming star. 


Nay, not all, for four come shining 
From the mountains, freedom’s hold, 
Set for glory in our banner, 
Beaten from pure freedom’s gold. 


For this joy, and for the promise 
Of our freedom that shall be, 
Only justice shall be dearer 
Than these shimmering folds to thee. 


. PATIENT ALL DAY. 








BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 





Give me joy, give me joy, O my friends; 
For once in my life has a day 

Passed over my head and out of my sight, 
And my sou! has naught to unsay. 

No querulous word to the fair little child 
Who drew me from study to play; 

No fretful reply to the hundred and one 
Who question me, gravely and gay; 

No word tothe beggar I fain would take back ; 
No word to the debtor at bay; 

No angry retorts to those who misjudge, 
And desire not a nay, but a yea; 

No word, though I know I remember them 

all, 

Which I would if I could e’er unsay. 

Give me joy, give me joy, O my friends, 
For the patience that lasted all day. 
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A VAGABOND SONG. 





BY BLISS CARMAN. 





There is something in the autumn that is 
native to my blood— 

Touch of manner, hint of mood: 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the 
crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like 
a cry 

Of bugles going by, 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like smoke upon the 
hills. 


There is something in October sets the gyp- 
sy blood astir; 

We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls, and calls each vagabond by name. 
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MRS. BASCOM'S THINGS. 


BY CAROLINE H, 


STANLEY, 


It was the day before Mrs. Bascom’s 
sale, and the accumulation of forty years 
was waiting for it. 

Forty years is a long time—long enough 
for the rootlets of a human heart to strike 
deep and take firm hold. Mrs. Bascom 
was thinking this as she walked around 
the yard for the last time. She stopped 
by a branching maple and laid a caressing 
hand upon it. 

“We planted this tree that first spring,” 
she said softly to herself. ‘‘It wasn’t 
more than a foot high—and we've grown 
here together ever since. Ah, me! it’s 
hard to transplant old trees.”’ 

But there was no help for it. She 
knew that. When Colonel Bascom died 
it became absolutely necessary to break 
up the home. John, the only son, lived 
near, but he could not give up his nice 
new house to go back to the old place. 
Sally, the daughter, lived in St. Louis. 
Her husband was a prosperous merchant, 
and, of course, moored. So there was 
nothing left for Mrs. Bascom but to 
‘*break up’’ and live with her children. 

The question of where, Sally had settled 
in her own deeisive fashion. 

“Of course mother will live with me,”’ 
she said. “The daughter—not the daugh- 
ter-in-law—is the proper one to have the 
care of the parents when they are old.” 

Mrs. Bascom shrank a little at this 
frank avowal of filial obligation. She was 
an active woman of sixty. She had not 
thought to need ‘‘caring for’’ for ten years 
or more. 

Her daughter-in-law was sitting next to 
her. She took the withered hand in hers 
and stroked it gently. 

‘*As Sally says, a daughter has the first 
claim,” she said, tenderly; ‘‘but I am sure 
mother knows that we would be glad to 
have her.’’ And somehow Mrs. Bascom 
felt comforted. 

Sally settled the details of the breaking 
up in the same summary manner. It was 
her way of doing things. 

‘*We'll just make a clean’ sweep, 
mother,’ she said. ‘‘There’s nothing 
worth saving, and we'll sell them all.” 

Mrs. Bascom was taking things out of 
the bureau drawers. 

‘Don’t you think I'd better take the 





bureau with me, daughter?” she asked, a | 


little anxiously. It was a mahogany chest 
of drawers without casters. 
“Oh, my, no, mother! IL wouldn't have 


that lumbering old thing around for any- 


thing. I have a handsome antique oak 
dresser in your room, and a chiffonier to 
match. You'll have all the drawer space 
you can possibly use.”’ 

Mrs. Bascom was opening and shutting 
the empty drawers aimlessly. 

“I’ve had this bureau forty years,” she 
said, as if to herself. ‘‘We bought it when 
we went to housekeeping. I suppose it is 
a little old-fashioned’’—there was a touch 
of wounded feeling in her voice—‘‘but it 
was considered a fine piece of furniture in 
its day. The top drawer was father’s; 
and the second drawer was the one I kept 
my baby clothes in. Ican just see John’s 
little linen-cambric shirts, trimmed with 
thread edging, now! Sally, it seems like 
I would hate to sell this bureau!” 

“I'll take it, mother, and keep it for 
you,” said Lizzie, quietly. 

‘“‘Why, Lizzie,” remonstrated her sister- 
in-law, ‘‘you haven't any room for it.”’ 

‘‘l’ll make room,”’ said Mrs. John Bas- 
com, a little curtly. 

The old lady was not much help. Every 
article in the house was full of tender 
memories to her; and as she went from 
one to another, sitting a moment in 
‘father’s chair,” and teuching this thing 
and that, she was clearly giving a good-by 
to them all. Such a hold inanimate things 
will get upon the affections! 

“You wouldn't have any use for this 
new rag carpet, would you, daughter?”’ 

‘*None in the world, mother.”’ 

“T didn’t know but you might put it in 
the back partof the house. I took a heap 
of pains with this carpet, and nearly the 
last thing father did was to bring it home 
from the weaver’s. He took such an in- 
terest in it when I was making it, father 
did. You don’t think you'd better put it 
down in my room, do you, Sally?” 

“Oh no, mother; it wouldn’t be in keep- 
ing with anything in the room. And then 
I’ve just put down a new body Brussels, 
I don’t feel that there is anything too 
good for my mother,”’ affectionately. 

Mrs, Bascom smiled back bravely, but 
she looked wistfully at the carpet, after 
all. 

And so it went. 

The things were all sold; and when 
Mrs. Bascom started for St. Louis with 
her earthly belongings packed in a new 
trunk, she was as stripped and desolate 
an old woman as ever swallowed her tears 
and smileds It was as if a grapevine had 
been prepared for transplanting by care- 
fully shaking the earth from its roots and 
clipping its tendrils neatly away. 

They did not hear from her often. Sally 
had said she would have all the time 
there was now to write letters; but letter- 
writing—for pleasure—had been crowded 
out of her busy country life, and when 
leisure came she was too old to form a 
new habit. 

Mrs. John Bascom went down to ‘St. 
Louis at the time of the fair, nearly a 
year after the breaking up. She stayed 
three weeks. 

The’ night she came back she had a 
plain talk with her husband. 

‘John,’’ she said, in answer to his in- 
quiries, ‘‘mother is dying of homesick- 
ness! She never makes a complaint, but 
she is just as unhappy as she can be—I 
know she is.”’ 

“Why, Lizzie!’ John Bascom raised a 
shocked face. ‘‘You don’t mean that 
Sally isn’t good to mother!” 

“Sally is just as good to mother as she 
can be; that is, she is as good to her as 
she knows how to be. But, Jehn, Sally 
has no more understanding of old people’s 
feelings than I have of—French art! It is 
like this: Sally wants mother to have an 
easy time; so she takes her out of an 
active country life, full of cares for other 
people, and puts her in her own far-away 
city home, where there is not a familiar 
object, and where she has absolutely noth- 
ing to do. 

‘*Then she expects her to be happy. And 
it isn’t in human nature to be—at least it 
isn’t in old people's nature. 

“IT wish you could see mother’s room. 
John—Brussels carpet, lace curtains, ele- 
gant rugs and a folding hed. And mother 
is horribly afraid of that bed—thinks she 
is going to be folded up in it some night. 
She wanted Sally to give her a _ bedstead, 
but Sally said this matched the set and 
was perfectly safe. So poor mother goes 
to bed in fear and trembling every night. 

‘Then, of course, it has a mattress; and 
mother says she gets so cold in the night 
that her bones just ache, and she lies 
there and thinks how good it would feel 
to have the feathers come up around her 
back. Isn’t that pitiful, John? You 
know she always slept on feathers. I 


, 


spoke to Sally about it and told her I | 


would get you to send her feather bed 
right down. But Sally was quite stiff 
about it—said she didn’t think it best for 
mother to sleep on feathers—it was not 
healthy. 

**And then the next day she went down- 
town and boughta down quilt for mother’s 
bed—paid twenty dollars for it! Wasn't 
that more like her? Sally wants mother 
to be happy, but she wants her to be 
happy in her way.” 


John Bascom got up excitedly. 

“Pll send that feather bed to mother 
to-morrow,” he said, ‘‘and write to Sally 
to get her a decent Christian bedstead to 
match her set, and I'll pay for it!”’ 

“Oh, no, you won't, John. Mother 
wouldn’t have you do it for the world. 
But she misses her things, I know. We 
were on the street one day, and passed by 
a second-hand store. I noticed that 
mother had stopped, and I went back. 
She was standing there looking at a sheet- 
iron stove, and the tears were running 
down her cheeks. ‘Oh, Lizzie,’ she said, 
‘this is just like my old Evening Star.’ ”’ 

John Bascom blew his nose vigorously. 

‘But, John,’ continued his wife, ‘‘it 
isn’t just the home things that mother 
misses—it is the home feeling. Without 
meaning to doit, Sally never lets her lose 
sight of the fact that she is living in her 
house. Old people like to potter around 
and feel that they are of use. Sally never 
will let mother do athing. She says the 
servants are there to do the work, and she 
wants her to rest. And so she rests till 
she is tired to death. She says she just 
longs sometimes to get hold of a dishpan 
full of dishes. 

**Sally had told me before about 
mother’s putting on a gingham apron and 
going into the kitchen the first Monday 
morning to do the dishes, and let the girl 
go at the washing, and how she had had 
to tell her plainly that she never let any- 
body interfere with the servants’ work. 
Think of making her feel that she was 
interfering, when she wanted to help! 

“One day I was sewing in her room. 
She began cutting the scraps into carpet- 
rags—from sheer force of habit, I could 
see. ‘I’ve been doing this all my life,’ 
she said, when I laughed, ‘and I forget. 
It is second nature, | suppose, and I love 
to doit. I have a nice lot of white rags 
that I can’t bear to throw away, because 
they would make somebody such good 
carpet-rags.’ ‘Get them out,’ I said, ‘and 
sew them for my carpet. They are just 
what I need.’ 

‘John, you ought to have seen how 
interested she was. In ten minutes we 
were in the midst of billows of rags and 
an animated discussion of dyes. Just 
then Sally walked in. 

‘**‘Why, mother,’ she said, ‘what in 
the world are you deing?’ 

‘**’m just making some carpet-rags 
for Lizzie, daughter,’ mother said, dep- 
recatingly. 

**T think I wouldn't do that sort of 
work here,’ she said. ‘The fuzz gets in 
the carpet so, and Lizzie doesn’t really 
want them, I know.’ 

“You ought to have seen mother’s face 
change—every bit of interest faded out 
of it. I felt so provoked at Sally. She 
put the rags away, and said: ‘I won't 
do it if you think I'd better not, daughter. 
I hadn’t anything else to do.’ 

“And, John, Sally went down the next 
day and got a table-cover, and some rope 
silks and filoselle, and I don’t know what 
all, and gave them to mother, and told 
her she thoughtshe would find that much 
nicer than sewing rags! And so poor 
mother, whose hands are trained to knit- 
ting and darning and mending, is laboring 
now with jiloselle, and yearning for carpet- 
rags!”’ 

And John Bascom’s heart was yearn- 
ing for his mother. 

**Lizzie,’’ he said, with a man’s help- 
lessness, ‘‘what can we do?” 

“I’ve thought it all out, John.” 

John brightened. He had great con- 
fidence in his wife’s resources, 

“We'll write and ask mother to come 
and spend the winter with us. I ar- 
ranged that before I left. And then if 
it is as I think, and mother is happier 
here than there, we'll just keep her— 
and Sally can’t help herself. In that way 
it will all be pleasantly settled and no- 
body will have any feeling.” 

How easy and natural it seemed! 

“Pll go down and get her myself,” 
John said. ‘Il am going to Jefferson City 
next week, anyway.” 

And so it was settled. 

A few hours later, as Mr. Bascom was 
sinking into slumber, his wife, wide awake, 
asked, ‘John, who bought mother's old 
‘Evening Star?’”’ 

“Why-y, Mr. Sam Driscoll, I think. 
I'm not sure. The book would show.” 


“What book?” 
“Why, the account-book that the sales 


were put down in.” 

“Oh, of course! Where is it 

“In the lower part of the bookcase, 
with my papers. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. Go to sleep.” 

A week later John Bascom started for 
| St. Louis. He was to be gone four days. 
| They were busy days for Mrs. Bascom. 
| They had decided to give up the bedroom 
| down-stairs, and she was “fixing it up.” 
“Old people don't like to sleep up-stairs,”’ 
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she had said. 

During the week she had made sundry 
trips in her buggy: and after Mr. Bascom 
was gone she had started off with the 
“big wagon” and the hired man. When 
she returned one would have thought she 





was going to start a second-hand furniture 
store, 

The afternoon of the fourth day drew 
toaclose. Lizzie was putting the finish- 
ing touches to the room. 

‘*They’ll be here in a minute,’’ she said. 
“Pll just have time to loop these cur- 
tains, and then it will be all done;”’ and 
she looked around approvingly. Well 
might she approve. It was the fac-simile 
of Mother Bascom’s old room, 

On the floor was the rag carpet that 
‘“*father took such an interest in’’—bright 
as when it was made, It had been on 
Lizzie’s darkened spare-room. 

In one corner was the old mahogany 
bureau, and in the other a walnut bed- 
stead with high, soft feather-bed and 
home-made counterpane. Near the stove 
stood an old, old washstand painted to 
imitate mahogany, with a grayish mottled 
top supposed to represent marble. There 
was a hole in it for the bowl. Over by 
the window was a small cherry table. A 
worn copy of the Testament and Psalms 
lay on it. 

It was a chilly afternoon in early No- 
vember and a cheerful fire crackled in— 
was it?—yes, it was really—Mrs. Bascom’s 
old “Evening Star.’’ Two chairs were in 
front of the stove—one, a low split-bot- 
tomed rocker, painted green, the other a 
big brown wooden one. It was “Father's 
chair.”’ 

Lizzie had looped the last curtain and 
was surveying it critically. ‘Dotted 
muslin would have been prettier,’ she 
said; “but the bleached cotton was what 
mother had. And here they come!”’ 

They let her rest a while in the sitting- 
room before taking her to her room. 
When she entered it her eye fell on the 
carpet. 

“Why, Lizzie!’’ she said, “ain’t this 
my carpet? Why’—she was looking 
around the room now—‘‘Lizzie! these 
are my things—that were sold. Where 
did you get them?” Her voice was tense 
and almost stern. 

“IT bought them back, mother. They 
were allin the neighborhood, and every- 
body was glad to let me have them when 
they knew what I wanted them for. I 
thought you would feel more at home if 
you had them—don’t you like them, 
mother?”’ a little anxiously. 

Mrs. Bascom had dropped into a chair, 
and covered her eyes with her hand. She 
looked up now with tears streaming down 
her cheeks. 

‘*Like them?” she said. ‘‘Why, child, 
I’ve just longed for these things. I didn’t 
know how my heart was bound to them, 
or I never would have let them go. I’ve 
tried to make myself feel how childish it 
was, and I never told a soul how I felt; 
but oh, Lizzie, I’ve been so homesick for 
my things!”’ 

She went from one thing to another 
with the delight of a child. 

“How good that bed will feel this 
winter!’ she said. ‘‘And here’s my little 
stand-table, too, and—Lizzie! ain’t that 
my Testament? ”’ 

“Yes’m. It wasin one of those drawers 
when the table was sold, and we never 
knew it.”’ 

“And Sally thought she had burned it 
up! She bought me a nice Oxford Bible, 
with a lot of maps and Paul’s missionary 
journeys in it; but when people get old 
they don’t seem to care so much about 
studying the Bible as about reading it. 
And this has so many passages marked. 
Here’s the text sister Ann’s funeral ser- 
mon was preached from—and father’s— 
and my little Henry’s! Oh, I’m glad to 
get this Testament back!”’ 

They were sitting around the fire later. 

“Mother,” said John, “I hope you 
haven’t forgotten how to knit. I’ve been 
thinking how good a pair of your warm 
socks would feel these cold mornings.” 

Mrs. Bascom turned eagerly to her 
daughter. “Is there any yarn in the 
house, Lizzie?”’ 

‘Maybe I can find some,” said Lizzie, 
mendaciously. She had bought some 
the day before in anticipation of this. 
‘I'll look to-morrow.” 

“I'll have you a pair by the last of the 
week, son. I’ve seen the time when I 
could turn off my sock in a day; but I 
reckon I’m a little out of practice now.”’ 

‘John, you needn’t put mother at work 
quite so soon. I want her to help me 
with my blue stripe first.” 

‘*Haven’t you colored that stripe yet?”’ 

‘“No’m. I don’t know how.” 

“John,” said his mother, briskly. ‘get 
me some Prussian blue to-morrow, and 
we'll go right atit.”’ Filoselle had been 
hard to manage, but she was on familiar 
ground now. 

Lizzie went about her supper after a 
while, and the two were left together. 

“So you like it, do you, mother?”’ said 
John, seeing her glance rest lovingly on 
the familiar objects. 

Mrs. Bascom laid a trembling hand in 
his. 

‘John,’ she said, brokenly, “I don’t 
feel like I could ever leave this room.’ 

His hand closed over hers. 





“You never shall,” he said. 
your home from now on.” 

John Bascom went to town the next 
day and did not return till nearly night. 
When he came in he went directly to his 
mother’s room. The door was ajar. She 
was sitting in the twilight rocking gently, 
Under the table was a ball of finished car. 
pet-rags. She had been reading, and the 
open Testament lay on her lap. A gray 
sock, well down into the leg, had slipped 
to the floor. 

She did not hear him. She was singing 
softly, to the tune of Hebron: 


“Thus far the Lord has led me on, 
Thus far His care prolongs my days, 
And every evening shall make known 
Some fresh memorial of his grace.” 


“This is 


It was her old twilight hymn. 

He closed the door gently and went to 
Lizzie. 

“*Yes,’’ she said, when he told her about 
it, ‘‘mother’s had one happy day, anyway, 
I can see that she is glad to get back to 
the old neighborhood.” 

‘Lizzie,’ said John, suddenly, “how 
did you happen to have that yarn here? 
You don’t knit.” 

“How did you happen to want yarn 
socks?’’ she retorted. ‘‘You don’t wear 
them.” 

Then they both laughed. 

“What do you suppose mother said 
about you last night?” he asked. 

‘‘What did she say?”’ said Lizzie, curi- 
ously. 

“She said, ‘John, you have a good wife, 
and she’s got a heap of feeling.’”’ 

“And what did you say?” she asked. 
archly, but with brimming eyes. 

“T said, ‘She has so,’”’ he answered 
emphatically. 

And then John Bascom did what he 
did not often do except when he came 
home from the St. Louis Fair—he kissed 
his wife.— N. Y. Independent. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


An important announcement made by 
Roberts Bros., Boston, is that of the com- 
plete dramatic works of Molitre, trans- 
lated by the incomparable translator of 
Balzac, Miss Katherine Prescott Worme- 
ley. Four volumes have already appeared; 
volumes five and six are now announced, 
containing, respectively, “L’Ecole des 
Femmes,” ‘L’Ecole des Maris,” and 
‘*Monsieur de Pourceaugnac,”’ and (in the 
sixth) ‘‘L’ Etourdi,’’ ‘*Le Mariage Forcé,” 
‘‘Le Medecin Malgré Lui,’’ and ‘Critique 
de L’Ecole des Femmes.’”’ Among the 
books to be issued by this house are a 
spicy brochure by Olive Schreiner and 
her husband, Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner, 
called ‘The Political Situation,” and a 
delightful volume by Hon. Samuel J. 
Barrows, entitled, ‘The Isles and Shrines 
of Greece.” Three new books for young 
people are ‘‘The Young Puritans of Old 
Hadley,’’ by Mary P. Wells Smith, a story 
historically correct and the first of ‘*The 
Young Puritan Series;” ‘‘The Little Red 
School House,’”’ by Evelyn Raymond, and 
“Nan in the City,’’ a sequel to ‘‘Nan at 
Camp Chicopee,’ by Myra Sawyer Ham- 
lin, showing the life of a young girl at 
Pratt Institute. 

A fourth volume is added to the famous 
‘Five Little Pepper’? books by Margaret 
Sidney and published by Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company. It is called ‘‘Phronsie 
Pepper’ and tells the story of Phronsie, 
the youngest and best beloved of the 
famous Five. This completes the series. 


“The Story of The Atlantic Monthly” as 
told in the October number, is highly in- 
teresting. This is how it was born: 

On the 29th of April, 1857, Longfellow 
wrote in his journal: ‘‘Lowell was here 
last evening to interest me in a new maga- 
zine, to be started in Boston by Phillips 
and Sampson. I told him I would write 


Extremely Nervous 


Barely Able to Crawl Around — 
Now Perfectly Cured and Doing 
Her Own Housework. 

**T was extremely nervous, barely able 
to crawl around, with no strength or am- 
bition. I could not sleep, would have 
very bad spells with my heart, and my 
stomach was in a terrible condition. I 
had dreadful neuralgia pains in my side, 
and would be dizzy. In the midst of 
it all I bad malarial fever. I was mis- 
erable for months after; could not sit up 
over half an hour without being all ex- 
hausted. At last one of my neighbors 
wanted me to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
was persuaded to do so and in a little 
while could eat and sleep better. Thi- 
encouraged me to continue. I have now 
taken five bottles, and am perfectly cured. 











Iam doing my housework alone.”’ MRs. 

FRED TURNER, Barre, Vt. Be sure to get 

al d I~ Sarsa- 
ole) & parilla 


The Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, 


ire tasteless, mild, effer- 


Hood’s Pills tive, All druggists, 2 
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GET THE GENUINE 


ARTICLE! 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


re (Established 1780.) 
Trade-Mark. 





Dorchester, Mass. 








for it if I wrote for any magazine.” A 
week later he made the following entry: 
“Dined in town at Parker’s, with Emer- 
son, Lowell, Motley, Holmes, Cabot, Un- 
derwood, and the publisher Phillips, to 
talk about the new magazine the last 
wishes to establish. It will no doubt be 
done; though I am not so eager about it 
as the rest.”’ ‘That there was at least one 
other dinner for the discussion of the 
project before it was definitely adopted. 
Longfellow’s journal gives further testi- 
mony. In Pickard’s ‘Life of Whittier,” 
the following passage is found: “At a 
dinner given by Mr. Phillips the pub- 
lisher, in the summer of 1857, there were 
present Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes, Motley, Edmund Quincy, 
and other writers of high reputation. 
The plans of the new magazine were dis- 
cussed and arranged at this dinuer. Mr. 
Underwood nominated Lowell as editor- 
in-chief, and his name was received with 
enthusiasm. Holmes suggested the name 
The Atlantic Monthly. The success of 
the enterprise was assured from the start, 
and a new era in American literature was 
inaugurated.’’ Others had tried in vain 
to hit upon the right title for the new 
monthly. 
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THE OLDEST HOUSE IN 


In the town of St. Albans, within easy 
distance of London, is the oldest inhabited 
house in Great Britain. The town itself 
has had a splendid history. It was occupied 
by Cesar and madea municipium; later, 
it was attacked by Boadicea with great 
slaughter. Here, tov, St. Alban was 
martyred in 286, and the legends of his 
death are told, with every variety of 
mythic addition, by the caretakers of the 
Abbey, a magnificent pile 580 feet long, 
of Roman brick and flint, which contains 
the shrine of the saint and many wonder- 
ful brasses. 

But what should particularly interest 
Americans is a little cottage by the river 
Ver, which lies out of the general ken, 
and might very well be missed by the 
tourist. This is the oldest inhabited 
house in England. It is now an inn, the 
Fighting Cocks, but it stands as it did 
1,100 years ago, when it was built as a 
fishing-pavilion for the monks of the 
neighboring monastery. It used to be 
called the Old Round House, and the 
name was only changed a century ago, 
when it became became a favorite resort 
for cock-fighting. It lies about 200 yards 
below the Abbey, on the banks of the 
river, from which it is now separated by 
some ten or fifteen yards of road. Origi- 
nally, it is held, the water came to the 
door, where on the summit of a flight of 
steps the monks would practise the gentle 
craft of angling. The house is octagonal 
in shape, and has foundations of immense 
thickness, built of flint and Roman brick 
like the Abbey. From its basement there 
is a subterranean passage running straight 
for the Abbey, but now blocked up. 
There is just such another passage in the 
Somersetshire village of Street, near 
Glastonbury, which runs from the stable 
of the Grange there, in the direction of 
the Tor. The upper part of the Fighting 
Cocks is of brick and oak; and the beams 
are so hard that they resist any nail. 

From the little garden you get a fine 
view of the walls of the old Roman town 
of Verulam, which lies on the other side 
of the river. The line of the fortification 
is quite perceptible in the open fields. 
Inside the little house, the rooms are 
small, and very low. The kitchen has a 
Settle and a handsome outside chimney 
of brick. There is fine oak paneling on 
the walls. Altogether, the cottage real- 
izes its character, and it is interesting to 
know that, though it was at one time 
fortified, as St. Germain’s Gate, it has 
never lacked a tenant since it was built 
by King Offa of Mercia in 795. 


ENGLAND. 


— —- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 


In Connecticut it has been ruled that 
in order to vote at the coming school 
elections, women who have heretofore 
been voters, as well as those now applying 
for the first: time, must go before the 
board of registration and be ‘‘made.” 
City Attorney Fay does not agree with 
this ruling and says: 





‘ 


As to those women previously admitted 





to vote, I do not think they are required 
to go before the board to be made, and as 
to the town clerk’s list, I think their 
names should be added to the general list 
by the registrars, just as they now add 
old voters to the new lists. 





NEW YORK. 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS STATE 
W. S. A. 

The following amendments and changes 
i. wording will be submitted at the com 

ing convention on November 3-6. 


Article II. shall read: 

The object of this Association shall be to 
secure to the women of the State of New 
York and of the United States protection in 
their right to vote by appropriate State and 
national legislation. 


Article LV., section 2, shall read: 


Presidents of auxiliary county clubs shall 
be vice-presidents of this Association. 


Article IV., section 5, shall read: 
The Executive Committee may at its dis- 


cretion elect honorary vice-presidents from 
among the veterans of the cause. 


Article IV., section 6: 


After the word “national” insert the word 
‘*American.”’ 

By-laws, article L.: 

In the clause beginning ‘and it may hold 
other conventions,’’ strike out the word 
“annually.’’ After the words “and shall 
furnish the same to county and local clubs,” 
insert the words ‘‘without payment.’”’ 


Article II., -ection 2, shall read: 


It shall be the duty of each auxiliary 
county club to send each year to the treas- 
urer of the State Association its annual 
dues, with lists of the officers of such club, 
and of all its auxiliary local clubs, before 
November 1. ‘ 

Article II., section 3, insert the words: 

But no clubs whose dues are unpaid on 
November 1 shall be entitled to representa- 
tion in the annual convention. 

Article VIII.: After the words ‘‘each 
consisting,’’ insert the words ‘‘at least.’ 
After the words ‘Committee on Pro- 
gramme,” read ‘‘and a Committee on Leg- 
islative Work.” 

Article IX., section 4: After the words 
“Executive and Business Committees,” 
read “She shall keep a correct record,”’ 
etc. 

Article 1X., section 5, shall be amended 
as follows: 

After the words “apprise officers of their 
appointment,’’ insert the word ‘and.”’ 
Strike out the words ‘‘and perform all duties 
usual to such office.’’ Immediately there- 
after strike out the words “and,” and ‘‘also,”’ 
beginning @ new sentence thus: ‘She shall 
send to the secretary of each auxiliary a 
request for a report of its work.’’ In the 
same sentence for “‘list’’ read ‘“‘lists,’’ and in- 
sert the words ‘‘county and local’? between 
“of” and “‘officers.’”’ After “‘in proper time”’ 
add “and she shall perform all the duties 
usual to such office.”’ 

Section 6: 

After the words ‘‘to each annual meeting,”’ 
in the second clause, a period shall be in- 
serted, and the following clause shall con- 
stitute a new sentence, beginning ‘‘sbe,’’ 
instead of ‘‘and.’’ The fourth clause shall 
also constitute a new sentence, beginning 
“Two weeks,” etc. The fifth clause shall 
also constitute a new sentence, beginning 
“She shall also send,”’ etc. 

Section 10: 

For the words “any vacancy that may 
occur in itself,’ read ‘‘its own vacancies.” 

Section 11: 

Read ‘‘In case of the absence of a county 
president from the annual convention of 
this association.”’ 

Section 13: 

For ‘‘can”’ read ‘‘may.”’ 

ELIZABETH BURRILL CURTIS, 
Chairman of Constitutional Revision Com. 
IOWA. 





LitTLETON, [A., SEPT. 28, 1897, 

The Buchanan County Woman Suffrage 
Association held its first meeting at Jesup, 
Ia., Sept. 22, 1897. The president, Miss 
Harriet Jenks, called the session to order, 
and the following officers were elected: 

President—Miss Harriet S. Jenks. 

Vice-president—Mrs. Narcissa Bemis. 

Corresponding and Recording Secretary 
—Miss Olive Mallow. 

Treasurer—Hon. G. W. Bemis. 

Auditors—Miss Harriet Lake, Miss Nel- 
lie Spangler. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Laura M. Johns, 
of Salina, Kan., conducted a very inter- 
esting work conference, and in the even- 
ing addressed an audience of the most 
intelligent people of the county. 

The work in the county during the past 
six months has been far above the aver- 





| 
| 
| 





age, thanks to an earnest president, who | 
has devoted her whole time to it. 
OLIVE MALLOow. 





At the convention held in Dubuque, | 


Sept. 17, 18, Miss Mary G. Hay presided 
and Rev. Henrietta G. Moore delivered 

the evening address. Mayor Duffy gave | 
the address of welcome. Among the local | 
speakers were Mrs. Fairbanks, Mrs. B. | 
W. Poor, Miss Hattie E. Greenhow and | 
Rev. Mr. Waterman. A suffrage society 
was organized with the following officers: 
President, Dr. Nancy Hill; vice-president, 
Miss Amelia Goodrich; secretary, Miss 
Isabella Large; treasurer, Major J P, 

Poore. 

(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page ) 





More than twice as much ENAMELINE 
is used than any other kind of stove polish 
made in the world. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

I. T. TALBOT, [". D., Dean. 
For information apply to. . 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Ten and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

18th year, Sept. 16, Bf 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Ted. calls in ’95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 














—_— 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. !1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston. Mass. 


Please mention this paper 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opers Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A our years’ graded course of Lectures 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 

Address CLARA MARSHALL. M. D., Dean. 











All the Old Virtues 


Durability, Speed, Good 
Work, Easy Touch, etc., 
augmented by many 
Notable Improvements, 





in the NEW MODELS of the 


TOUR TO WASHINGTON AND OLD POINT. 


The Royal Blue Line will inaugurate 
another season of its popular excursions 
by a personally conducted tour to Wash- 
ington and Old Point Comfort, leaving 
Boston Tuesday, Oct. 19. Thirty-two dol- 
lars covers every expense. Privilege of 
stop-over in New York. For itinerary of 
this and later tours call on or address A. 
J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address OnLy Leaflet Department, 

WomaAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


The Opposition of Women, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to ‘go a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grege on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 

Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 B’way, N.Y. 


New England Office... | 











SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘¢To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
| 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

The work is admirably done.—Bester Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phi/adel- 
phia Press. 


The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘The transla- 
tions—many of them o! the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no otier way. ‘They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 





THE ____ ee, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. . 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting intothem. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. : 


TESTIMONIALS. 

‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


‘Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 


satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.” (htrs. T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
oston. 


“Il am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite .-- with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects reeny and skilful 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 
Union Pacific. 

THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 











‘* The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Davy Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAO 
TUNNEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD ToNNzt 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Bostor for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.4¢, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; ‘4.10. 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.co A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 








15 SCHOOL STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Oct. 4 1897. 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 


OYA 


CEmsTttt > 
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Absolutely Puro 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONNECTICUT NOTES. 


The Hartford Equal Rights Club held 
its first meeting for the season on Satur- 
day last. The president made an appeal 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL; not so much 
from a desire to increase its circulation 
as on the ground of its real merit. So 
well edited is it that she could not see 
how one could be.a constant reader of 
its columns without becoming better, 
nobler and more Christian, to say nothing 
of intelligence. If a woman finds it hard 
to spread her interest and sympathy over 
the whole country or world, she ought 
certainly to be conversant with her own 
vicinity, and the JoURNAL is suited pre- 
eminently to our latitude. She wished 
it could be taken largely by members of 
this club. 

Delegates were chosen at this meeting 
for the State Convention, to be held Oct. 
26. 

Mrs. Collins spoke of the constitutional 
amendment to be voted upon Monday, 
and begged the members, since they had 
no votes, to use their influence with sons, 
husbands and brothers to pass this 
amendment requiring an educational 
qualification for electors. 

Mrs. Bacon presented the matter of the 
two days’ conferences that are to be held 
in ten different States by the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Organization Committee has pro- 
vided a fine programme for Hartford, 
Conn., Dec. 15 and 16. 

We can do no legislative work this 
winter, but we are by no means thrown 
out of business. Educational work comes 
this year and all the time. 

Mention was made of Prof. Young’s 
book, ‘Sunny Life of an Invalid.” 

b. O. K. 


a -_——-— 


NEW YORK. 


N. ¥. STATE MOTHERS’ CONGRESS. 

New York leads all the States with the 
first State Mothers’ Congress. It was 
held in Syracuse, Sept. 30, and Oct. 1, and 
the organization was made permanent. 
At the National Mothers’ Congress in 
Washington last February, it was planned 
to have the mothers organized in every 
State, and directors were appointed from 
each State represented. For New York 
State the directors were Mrs. C, E. James, 
of Utica, Mrs. Fanny Bailey, of Albany, 
Mrs. Mary T. Burt, of New York, Mrs. F 
N. Fowler, of Jamestown, and Miss Anna 
K. Eggleston, of Buffalo. They selected 
for chairman Mrs. Fanny Schwedler 
Barnes, of New York, editor of the official 
State paper, The Mother's Voice, and for 
secretary, Mrs. J. Calvin Mead, of Oswego. 
The purpose of the Congress in Syracuse 
was to organize for child-culture, includ- 
ing home, kindergarten, and primary 
work. 

About 300 women, representing all parts 
of the State, reported at the Congress, 
and at all the sessions the assembly room 
was crowded. The meetings attracted a 
class of women that all other kinds of 
women's clubs fail to reach. Mothers 
had a common interest there, and all 
classes were equally eager to learn some- 
thing that might benefit them or their 
children. The two most practical talks 
given at the Congress were by Rabbi 
Hertz, of Syracuse, and Mrs. Almon Hen- 
sley, of New York. Rabbi Hertz said that 
the surest way to educate a child is by 
example. Children are imitators, and 
whatever parents desire their children to 
do and to be, that they must do and be 
themselves. 

Mrs. Almon Hensley’s subject was ‘‘A 
Voice From the Highways.’”’ She spoke 
on the double standard of morality, set- 
ting forth the side of the women victims. 
She appealed to the mothers to lessen this 
evil by educating their sons as well as 
their daughters in the true principles of 
morality. 

Other speakers during the Congress 
were the Hon. Charles R. Skinner, State 
Superintendent of Instruction, on “The 


the first State officers were chosen. 


Educational Value of Mothers’ Clubs;’’: 
the Rev. J. Calvin Mead, of Oswego; 
Father Clune, of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Syracuse; Dr. Wilbur H. Crafts, of Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Arthur J. Wells ,of Syracuse 
on “Character Building;’’ Mrs. Ellen M. 
Mitchell, of Syracuse, on “The Philosophy 
of Froebel;’ Mrs. James L. Hughes, of 
Toronto, on ‘ Universal Motherhood;”’ 
Mrs. C., E. James, of Utica, on “The 
Necessity of Mothers’ Clubs;’’ Miss Wentz, 
of Albany, and Miss Flanagan, of Syracuse. 

At a business meeting of the Congress 
They 


| are: president, Mrs. F. Schwedler Barnes, 


of New York City; first vice-president, 
Mrs. J. Calvin Mead, of Oswego; second 
vice-president, Mrs. E. H. Merrill, of 


| Syracuse; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 


Cornelia James, of Utica; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. S. T. Harris, of New York 
City; treasurer, Mrs, Fannie J. Bailey, of 


| Albany. 





A constitution was adopted for ‘The 
Mothers’ Congress of the State of New 
York.” 

Its object is educational and philan- 
thropic. Believing that there is great 
suffering in the world from lack of knowl- 
edge and care on the part of women, 
and that childhood and society suffer 
irreparable loss from the subject not 
being carefully studied and understood 
and that women ought to keep pace with 
the movements and methods of education, 
physical, mental and moral, this society 
will aim to bring women together for such 
study. GEORGINE MILMINE. 
(See Seventh Page for other State Correspondence.) 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, Ocr. 6, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The first Mothers’ Congress of the State 
of New York took place in Syracuse last 
week, There was a large attendance. 
Chas, R. Skinner, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, also spoke. Many ad- 
dresses were delivered by women, and the 
objects of the Congress were stated to be 
educational and philanthropic. It was 
claimed by some of the speakers that 
children are suffering from lack of proper 
knowledge on the part of parents, and 
that it would be of great benefit to the 
race to hive mothers thus hold counsel 
together. 

In reading of this gathering, one is irre- 
sistibly reminded of the calling together 
of the mothers which anciently took place 
among the peoples of the earth, and one 
can imagine the meetings of the Egyptian 
dames under the stately temples on the 
shores of the Nile, or the solemn assem- 
blies of the Roman matrons. Doubtless 
these women talked with equal earnest- 
ness of the proper care of children. 
Sir Henry Main tells of the councils of 
women that were held in all the primitive 
villages, and down to our own times 
the Indian women have held their con- 
claves, often with most important results. 
The peace between the whites and the 
great Iroquois confederacy was brought 
about by the intervention of the old 
squaws. The scene of this historic event, 
it is interesting to note, was at a point in 
Central New York, not very far from 
Syracuse. It is to be hoped that some 
one told these earnest women that as 
mothers they ought to wish to vote, so as 
to influence better conditions in the world 
in which their children must live. 

Another important event took place in 
Syracuse last week—the nomination of 
Miss Arria Huntington for school com- 
missioner by the Democratic convention 
of that city. Miss Huntington is the 
daughter of Bishop Huntington of the 
Diocese of Central New York, and has 
long been respected and admired in that 
community, for her activity in works of 
charity and benevolence. There is no 
question of her fitpess for the place, but 
some of her friends are distressed because 
she has accepted a nomination from the 
Democrats. An attempt was made to 
arouse a doubt as to her eligibility for 
the position, but there can be no force in 
that, as several women have already 
served as school commissioners in this 
State, and done excellent work. Miss 
Huntington declares her intention of ac- 
cepting the nomination, and it seems to 
be the impression that she will be elected. 
Certainly her many friends will wish her 
success. 

In this city, the political sifuation is 
becoming daily more interesting. The 
regular or Tammany Hall Democrats 
have nominated Hon. Robert J. Van Wyck 
for mayor, with a ticket of stanch ad- 
herents of that party. Mr. Van Wyck is 
a lawyer of ability, but without any 
record in favor of reform. Apparently he 
is not supported by any organized body of 
women. The other candidates have each 
their following among the non-voting sex. 
The Woman’s Municipal League, as al- 
ready stated, was reorganized in September 
as an auxiliary of the Citizens’ Union, and 
is heartily laboring for the election of 
Hon. Seth Low as mayor. Mrs. Josephine 














THE EMPRESS, 


FURS 





demand the coming 
My arrangements are such that 
I shall be able to show the latest Paris 
styles in all kinds of furs. 

Order garments are made under my 


will be much in 
season. 


personal supervision, of the best work- 
manship, and especially adapted to fine 
retail trade. Your inspection is earnestly 
invited. 


J. B. Batchelder, 


564 WASHINGTON ST., - - BOSTON, MASS 


SEASONABLE. 


We call attention to our 
ready-to-wear garments for 
Men, Youths and Boys, 
made from best fabrics in 
the most thorough manner, 
in our own workshops on 
the premises. Quoting a 
few prices. 

MENS’ GARIIENTS. 














Fall Overcoats, $10 to $30 
Business Suits, 8 28 
Black Worsted Suits for 

morning wear, i 
Prince Albert Coats with 

Waistcoat, 25 ‘* 32 
Trousers for all occasions 7 
Evening Dress Suits, reg- 

ular dress coat or Tuxedo, 35 ‘°° 50 


YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ GARMENTS. 


Winter Overcoats, $15 to $28 
Sack Suits, = oo 
School Suits, .” 
Reefers, 6° 15 





MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street. 








Shaw Lowell, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the League, has issued a 
circular extensively, in which she appeals 
to women to join the League and aid it in 
various ways, by holding parlor meetings, 
raising money, working with some of the 
committees, by efforts to influence wom- 
en’s clubs, to secure press notices, and to 
attend to all other branches of work which 
must be undertaken in a political cam- 
paign. 

In Brooklyn the active Republican 
women are organized to oppose the elec- 
tion of Mr. Low. A meeting was recently 
held under the auspices of the. Woman’s 
Republican Union League of Brooklyn in 
the Johnston Building on Flatbush Ave., 
at which Hon. Lemuel Eli Quigg, chair- 
man of the New York Republican Com- 
mittee, presided, and Mrs. Jane Pierce, 
Mrs. Bostwick, the president of the club, 
and other women spoke in advocacy of 
the election of Gen. Tracy, and in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Low. 

In this city the Republican women, 
under the leadership of Miss Helen Var- 
ick Boswell, chairman of the State Com- 
mittee of Republican Women, are making 
active efforts for the election of Gen. 
Tracy. They are about to open head- 
quarters, and will organize meetings for 
every day and evening while the campaign 
lasts. 

Mr. Henry George has also many 
earnest women at work to secure his elec- 
tion. Indeed, there has never been a 
political contest here in which maids and 
matrons have shown so deep an interest. 

LiLLige DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 
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SPECIAL FALL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


All our former customers, as well as ladies who 
have never yet visited our establishment, are in- 
vited to call early and make their selections from 
our New and Elegant Stock of .... 


Capes, Coats, Russian Blouses, Furs, Suits, Skirts, Silk 
Waists, Petticoats, Waterproofs, etc. 





SPRINGER 


The - Leading -« Cloak, - 


BROTHERS, 


Suit - and - Fur: House, 


500 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





City Pornr. — The meetings of the 
League were resumed last Tuesday even- 
ing, at the residence of the president, 
Mrs. M. H. A. Evans, No. 827 Broadway. 

This was the annual meeting, and the 
reports of the president, secretary and 
treasurer showed the League to be in a 
most flourishing condition. Twenty new 
members were added during the last year, 
and notwithstanding withdrawals owing 
to change of residence and other unavoid- 
able reasons, the membership stands at 
ninety-two. Owing to the manifest im- 
possibility of continuing to meet any 
longer in private residences, it was voted 
to secure Pilgrim Hall as the permanent 
place of meeting. 

Officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
M. H. A. Evans; vice-president, Mrs. G. 
F. Lawley; secretary, Mrs. Wm. T. Eaton; 
and treasurer; Mrs. Franklin Snow. Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Chairman, Mrs. E. S. 
Boland; Mrs. G. H. Watson, Mrs. Harri- 
son L. Evans, Mrs. C. M. Bryan, and Mrs. 
Albert Tuttle. 

Other standing committees were ap- 
pointed, and much routine business trans- 
acted. Mention was made of two tables 
to be had at the Suffrage Bazar; one to be 
devoted to aprons, the other to paper 
novelties. The attention of the members 
was also called to the fact that registra- 
tion of women voters is now in progress, 
and they were urged to attend to this 
matter at once, rather than to delay until 
November. At the conclusion of the 
business meeting, a brief but most inter- 
esting paper, dealing with various phases 
of the woman suffrage movement, was 
read by Mrs. Glynn, after which a short 
discussion ensued. A _ social half hour 
then terminated what was unanimously 
considered a most auspicious opening of 
the season’s work. E. F. B. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The comedies re- 
cently presented have proved so popular 
that the selections made by Director Tony 
Cummings for the near future cannot fail 


to find keen appreciation from the vast | 


public. Constant effort is made to present 
the strongest attractions, and no care or 
expense is spared to make the produc- 
tions worthy its reputation. For the 
coming week the clever comedy romance, 
by A. W. Pinero, ‘The Amazons,”’ is 
announced. It created asensation through- 
out the country two seasons ago. The 


cast will be Barrington, Viscount Litterly, | 
J. H. Gilmour; Calfred, Earl of Tween- | 


wayes, Horace Lewis; Andre, Count de 
Grival, Charles Mackay; Rev. Roger 
Minchin, William C, Masson; Fitton, Lind- 
say Morison; Youatt, N. H. Fowler; Orts, 
J. L. Seeley; Miriam, Marchioness of 
Castlejordan, Adela La Gros; Lady Noe- 
line Belturbet, Lillian Lawrence; Lady 
Wilhelmina Belturbet, Florence Baker; 
Lady Thomasin Belturbet, Mary Sanders; 
Sergeant Shator, Rose Morison. Elaborate 
scenic effects are being planned by Ansel 
Cook and B. W, Craig. ‘*The Amazons” 
is announced for only a single week. 


GRAND OpERA Hovuse.—This house is 
essentially the home of melodrama. The 
great success of ‘*Two Little Vagrants”’ 
and ‘‘The Sporting Duchess’ has con- 
clusively shown the style of entertain- 
ment most eagerly desired by the patrons. 
A similar production, never given hitherto 
upon a Boston stage, will be presented 
next week. ‘*The City of New York”’ is 
one of the most notable melodramatic 
offerings of the present season. Its spe- 
cial claims are based upon the magnifi- 
cently spectacular manner in which it has 
been staged. For each of the twelve 
scenes perfect and costly stage settings 
are carried. These scenes depict Grant's 
tomb at Riverside, the New York Bowery 
at midnight, with its strange life and odd 
characters, a telegraph station in the 
mountains, and the well known road 
house, Claremont, on the Hudson. Among 
the exciting features are a thrilling slide 
for life and a railway wreck appallingly 
truthful. The piece will be under the 
direction of the author, Mr. Walter 
Fessler. Mr. Fessler’s co-manager is Com- 
modore Moller, a member of the New 
York, Larchmont, Riverside, and Hugue- 
not Yacht Clubs, in whose honor the open- 
ing performance on Monday evening will 
be known as “Yachting Night.’’ The 
officers of all the yacht clubs in the vicinity 
of Boston have been invited. The story is 
of intense human interest, depicting life, 
love and crime in the great metropolis. 
The mechanical effects are most costly and 
ingenious. The company includes Mr. 





Fessler, Porter J. White, for five years 
Mephisto in **Faust;’ James Vincent, an 
old-time character actor and stage man- 
ager; Miss Olga Verne, who has appeared 
as Marguerite in Louis Morrison's 
‘Fanst;’’ Mrs. Grace Gayler, who for 
four seasons has supported Richard Mans- 
field, and was for three years with Clara 
Morris; also, Miss Pauline Train, the 
young and pretty soubrette with ‘Little 
Christopher.”’ 








FADS IN MEDICINE. 

There are fads in medicine as in every 
thing else, and a ‘‘new thing’’ frequently 
sells for a short time simply because it is 
new. but in medicine, as in nothing else, 
the people demand and will be satisfied 
only with positive, absolute merit. The 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has stood its 
ground against all competition, and its 
sales have never wavered but have re- 
mained steadily at the top, demonstrates‘ 
beyond any doubt, the intrinsic virtues of 
this medicine. The new things have come 
and gone, but Hood’s Srasaparilla rests 
upon the solid foundation of absolute 
merit and its power to cure, and its sales 
continue to be the largest in the world. 

inieesccidiliarackiais 


AFTER serious illness Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has wonderful building up power. 
It purifies the blood and restores perfect 
health. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 














BOARD FOR TWO. A large sunny room, with 
hot and cold water, big closet, excellent home table 
and comforts in a private tamily. Apply 65 Sawyer 
Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 








WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
sofeeoness. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 

ass. 





BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
private tamily; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
hind house, pleasant park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and ( amel’s Hump. Terms $5 per week. 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury ( enter, Vt. 


Edw. Kakas 
& Sons, 


Furriers, 


162 Tremont St. 











First-class repair work 
at moderate prices. 


Collarettes, 
Designs , Capes and 
' Jackets. 


New 





How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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